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i!  We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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Use 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

AND  VINER  FEEDERS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  Viners,  Viner  FeederSf  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 

ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MIU.I0N  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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AUTO  PRCOO  moCUKLCR 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  '^own^'  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  fisures  on  the 
cost  of  makins  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


As  the  RUSH  Season 
Approaches  .  .  . 


Big--  Clean— Sturdy 


Tjiese  bright, 
tight,  strong, 
dependable  cans 
will  help  sim' 
plify  the  pulp 
packing  problems 
of  any  Cannery. 

Each  can  is 
made  from  full 
weight  prime  tin 
plate,  and  all  seams  are  soldered. 
Cans  have  2  1/16"  hole  and  cap 
opening  and  are  equipped  with  wire 
handles.  Fine  workmanship  and  care' 
ful  inspection  assure  utmost  satiS' 
faction  and  smooth  running  of 
operations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Pulp 
Packers  each  year  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  these  high  quality 
pulp  cans  to  give  their  packs  the  pro' 
tection  they  need.  If  you  haven’t 
been  using  them,  we’ll  gladly  send 
samples,  prices  and  full  information. 


SPECMALiSTS 

IN  COLOR  LITHOGRAPHY 


Canned  Peas 


Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 
cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which 
have  had  the  greatest  sales 


increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out¬ 
standing. 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  im- 
foreseen  and  imexpected 
happenings  often  occur. 

Trouble,  you  know,  al- 
ways  comes  when  you’re 
the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  imexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 

@in  becoming  a  Continen¬ 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
much  faster  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
unexcelled  service. 

Vital  problems  in  can- 
ning  technique  may  spring 
Kf  up  any  time,  as  they  do 

w  frequently,  and  that’s 
^  when  you’ll  really  appreci- 
assistance  of  Con- 
tinental’s  Research  Spe- 
'  cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  quick,  efficient  service 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  ^ | 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  f 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans’’ 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 


Not  every  Canner  can  use  litho¬ 
graphed  cans  or  tops,  hut  there 
are  certain  products  and  specialties  in 
which  lithography  can  help  to  increase 
sales. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars— 
many  years  of  experience — continuous 
research  and  experiment — all  have 
been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Continental  lithography  to  a  point 
where  any  Canner  may  be  assured 
sparkling,  colorful  cans  or  tops. 
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EDITORIALS 

CARRYING  ON — The  desire  to  keep  the  cannery 
operating  throughout  the  year,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  possible,  has  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
many  new  items  in  canned  foods,  and  practically  all 
of  them  of  a  well  worth  while  character.  The  menu 
may  be  said  to  be  complete  now,  from  soups  to  nuts, 
and  now'  comes  beer  in  cans.  It  is  said  the  American 
Can  Company  has  perfected  a  can  which  will  hold 
the  beer  in  prime  condition,  and  with  a  new  fangled 
opener  that  does  away  with  the  old  can-opener.  This 
new  venture  can,  at  least,  be  said  to  be  up-to-date. 

Soups  of  all  kinds,  and  generally  delicious,  are  now 
produced  by  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  pack¬ 
ers;  stews  of  many  kinds  and  complete  meals  are 
appearing  and  apparently  meeting  with  a  good 
reception. 

Ready  made  biscuits  are  now  quite  largely  sold  in 
cans,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  packages  we  have 
seen  lately  is  put  out  by  the  Pennick  &  Ford  Company, 
the  famous  makers  of  molasses.  It  is  Ginger  Cake  in 
various  forms,  packed  in  a  neat  can,  handsomely  and 
sensibly  labeled,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  book  of  receipts,  a  cut-out  replica  of  the  can, 
and  so  attractive  that  retailers  are  handing  it  out  to 
customers !  That  to  us  is  the  supreme  test :  something 
which  the  retailers  will  use  and  hand  on,  not  merely 
throw  in  their  back  store-room  to  accumulate  and 
ultimately  to  be  sold  as  waste  paper. 

All  of  this  is  highly  commendable  and  has  caught 
the  fancy  and  the  comment  of  the  consuming  public 
who  can  be  heard  to  remark  that  “almost  ever^hing 
in  the  food  line  can  now  be  obtained  in  cans,  and  it 
is  cheap  and  good.”  Keep  the  public  saying  that  and 
you  need  never  worry  about  sales  or  profits.  And 
that  goes  for  the  whole  line  of  canned  foods,  staples 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  for  these  specialties. 
Good  canned  foods  have  always  been  entitled  to  that, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  always  some  who  marred 
the  picture  by  packing  trash  or  shoddy  goods,  and 
their  action  changed  the  hymn  of  praise  to  one  of 
general  condemnation — and  not  alone  for  the  brand 
or  goods  of  the  snide  packer,  but  for  all  canned  foods. 
Thank  God  that  condition  is  also  passing  out,  and  the 
general  quality  of  all  canned  foods  has  been  stepped 
up  tremendously,  and,  we  believe,  will  be  continued 
on  that  high  plane.  Keep  it  there  and  you  may  rest 
easy.  Let  every  canner  remember  and  understand 
clearly:  Quality  in  every  can  is  more  imperatively 


necessary  today  that  it  ever  was  before  in  the  history 
of  our  industry.  The  nightmare  of  easy  money  and 
easier  morals  has  passed  never  to  return.  The  buyers 
of  your  products  now  look  for  and  demand  full  value 
for  their  money,  and  under  that  condition  the  packer 
of  shoddy  goods,  packed  for  a  price,  will  be  driven  out 
of  business — by  the  public.  Success  comes  to  the  man 
who  can  see  ahead  and  prepare. 

COVE  OYSTERS,  FR’  INSTANCE— One  of  the 
first  and  greatest  items  of  commercial  canned  foods 
was  canned  oysters,  “cove”  oysters  as  they  were  called. 
With  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  greatest  oyster  ground 
in  the  world,  at  Baltimore’s  backdoor,  naturally  the 
bulk  of  the  canned  oysters  were  packed  here,  and  sold 
everywhere.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  if 
not  all  the  great  canning  firms  of  Baltimore  came  out 
of  cove  oysters.  Old  canners  everywhere  are  familiar 
with  this  story  but  the  younger  generation  of  canners 
probably  know  nothing  of  it  and  may  feel  inclined  to 
scoff. 

The  decline  of  Baltimore’s  once  greatest  industry — 
cove  oysters — was  brought  forcibly  home  to  us,  and 
to  all  who  saw  it,  by  the  publication  this  week  of  a 
Government  press  bulletin  on  the  output  of  canned 
oysters.  This  read: 

“Production  of  canned  oysters  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  1932-1933  season  registered  a  decrease  in  volume  of 
39  per  cent  and  in  value  of  36  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  total  pack  in  the  1932-1933  period 
was  241,770  standard  cases  of  48  No.  1  5-ounce  cans,  valued 
at  $668,387. 

“The  combined  packs  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
amount  to  118,683  cases;  South  Carolina,  82,722  cases; 
Washington,  31,315  cases,  and  Georgia  and  Florida  com¬ 
bined,  9,050  cases. 

“The  Washington  oyster  canning  industry,  which  is  only 
about  three  years  old  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  produced 
more  than  2%  times  as  much  as  in  the  previous  year. 

“Stocks  of  canned  oysters  in  the  hands  of  packers  at  the 
end  of  the  season  amounted  to  57,732  standard  cases,  as 
compared  with  91,572  cases  at  the  end  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son,  indicating  that  packing  was  confined  largely  to  im¬ 
mediate  orders  and  little  held  for  summer  trade.  Stocks 
on  hand  consisted  of  9,828  cases  held  by  Atlantic  Coast 
packers;  40,930  cases  by  Gulf  Coast  packers,  and  0,974 
cases  by  packers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Washington.” 

Baltimore,  Maryland  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region 
are  not  even  mentioned  when  the  Government  now 
speaks  of  the  canned  oyster  industry! 

Study  and  experiment  as  you  will  but  you  will 
never  produce  a  better  food  product  in  cans  than  an 
honest,  properly  packed  can  of  cove  oysters.  Let  us 
hasten  to  say  that  we  do  not  mean  5  ounces  of  oyster 
meat  in  a  can  that  holds  12  ounces  to  16  ounces,  the 
balance  being  “oyster  juice.”  If  such  a  can  were  filled 
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with  fair  sized  oysters,  as  it  should  be,  it  would  furnish 
a  delicious  meal  for  the  average  family  at  small  cost, 
and  it  would  be  freely  bought  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  But  they 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  buy  “a  can  of  oysters,”  it 
has  been  mostly  a  can  with  a  few  oysters  and  much 
salt  and  water.  The  canned  oyster  business  has  not 
dwindled  from  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  cases  per  year 
to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases  because  the 
people  do  not  like  canned  oysters.  They  do  like  the 
oysters,  but  they  do  not  like  the  deception.  And  they 
went  away  from  them  and  the  oyster  business  dried  up. 

It  is  a  fact  that  with  the  advent  of  Prohibition  the 
raw  oyster  business  gradually  dwindled  down  until 
it  is  today  of  very  small  proportions.  Where  Balti¬ 
more  and  Eastern  cities  had  hundreds  of  Raw  Bars — 
where  the  oysters  were  opened  and  served  to  you  on 
the  shell — ^there  are  hardly  any  now  to  be  found. 
These  will  come  back,  but  as  a  great  item  of  canned 
foods  cove  oysters  should  also  be  brought  back. 

Just  a  few  statistics  to  substantiate  what  is  said 
above : 

As  early  as  the  oyster  season  of  1885-1886 — that  is 
from  September  1st  to  April  30th — there  were  received 
at  Baltimore,  and  used,  3,831,422  bushels  of  raw 
oysters,  and  in  addition  there  were  steamed  (all  to  be 
used  in  cove  oysters,  that  is  canned)  3,574,541  bushels, 
or  a  total  of  7,405,963  bushels  of  oysters  at  this  point 
alone.  Down  the  Bay  there  were  many  packing  plants, 
shipping  both  raw  and  cove  oysters. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  the  cove  oyster  business  fell 
off,  but  the  raw  oyster  business  held  out  quite  well, 
until  as  has  been  said,  in  1920  the  raw  business  also 
fell  off.  Meantime,  of  course,  oyster  canners  in  other 
regions,  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  below  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  took  up  the  business  and  have  kept  it  going  with 
the  result  you  see  in  the  above  quoted  report. 

The  oyster  was  the  beginning  of  the  canned  foods 
industry,  but  the  oyster  was  also  the  beginning  of  the 
slack  filled  can.  That  blight  has  passed  off  the  other 
items  of  canned  foods,  and  it  must  cease  in  canned 
oysters.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  can  of  oysters 
should  not  be  as  well  filled  as  any  other  can?  Quit 
kidding  yourself  that  the  people  want  the  liquor  or 
juice  as  much  as  they  want  the  oyster  meat;  they  can 
add  the  salt  and  water  themselves. 

Some  one  will  make  a  specialty  of  a  fine  can  of  fine 
oysters  and  if  he  does  he  will  soon  lead  the  whole 
procession  of  specialized  packing.  History  but  repeats 
itself,  and  the  cycle,  we  believe,  is  about  complete  and 
canned  oysters,  cove  oysters,  are  about  due  to  loom 
large  on  the  horizon  again.  The  advantage  will  go  to 
the  forward  lookers,  rather  than  to  the  usual  plodders 
on  behind. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION — The  Campbell  Soup 
Company  would  undoubtedly  rise  up  in  wrath¬ 
ful  indignation  if  we  accused  them  of  unfair 
competition,  and  yet  they  are  in  line  for  such  a  charge. 
In  their  little  house-organ.  The  Optimist,  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  they  very  rightly  proudly  boast: 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Thu  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year 

_  .  - 

. 

$3.00 

Canada  - 

. 

... 

- 

6.50 

Foreign  - 

- 

. 

- 

6.00 

Extra  Copies, 

when  on 

hand,  each 

- 

.10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 


The  Canning  Trade. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


“The  Campbell  Soup  Company  put  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Blanket  Code  into  effect  two  days  after  it 
was  announced  and  it  is  now  operating  under  the 
N.  R.  A.  Furthermore,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adimnistration 
to  aid  in  increasing  revenue  to  farmers,  it 
promptly  added  25  per  cent  to  the  growers’  con¬ 
tract  price  for  raw  tomatoes;  this  increase  is 
being  absorbed  by  the  company*  and  is  not  being 
passed  on  to  the  trade  nor  to  the  consumer.  The 
Campbell  Soup  Company’s  support  has  been 
pledged  to  the  Administration  and  it  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  intention  to  do  its  utmost  to  make  the 
N.  R.  A.  plan  a  success.”  (*The  italics  are  ours.) 

Here’s  evidence  of  a  full  compliance  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  not  only  the  avoidance  of  even 
the  appearance  of  any  profit  from  a  patriotic  effort, 
but  an  actual  sacrifice  of  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plan.  On  such  a  scale  as  their  tremendous  business 
this  means  a  heavy  monetary  contribution,  and  they 
are  due  the  thanks  of  the  whole  country.  But  right 
here  is  where  the  hardship  upon  the  rest  of  the  canned 
foods  industry  enters:  upon  those  canners  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  assume  such  a  heavy  loss.  It  puts  the 
mass  of  canners  in  an  unfavorable  light,  and  worse 
than  that  it  will  bring  the  retorts  from  holders  of 
future  contracts  that  all  canners  should  do  as  Camp¬ 
bell  does.  In  that  sense  it  is  unfair  competition: 
Campbell  has  the  fortune  to  respond  to  a  high  patriotic 
fervor,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  responds;  but 
other  canners  are  not  so  blessed,  and  could  not  so  act 
if  they  wanted. 

If  any  holder  of  a  future  contract  uses  Campbell  as 
a  reason  for  refusing  to  pay  the  advance,  the  sur¬ 
charges,  demanded  by  the  Government  and  the  can- 
ner,  he  should  be  judged  an  unfair  trader. 


GET  ME 
PARKWAY  2560 
AT  CINCINNATI 


THAT  IS  SERVICE. 
TWO  CARS  WILL 
LEAVE  CINCINNATI 
TONIGHT.  THEYlL  BE 
HERE  IN  48  HOURS 


HELLO,  HEEKINS?THIS 
IS  MEIGS  IVE  got  TO 
ASK  YOU  A  FAVOR. 
CAN  YOU  - 


AN  EPISODE 

IN  THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


September  18, 1033 


WEVE  GOT  ENOUGH 
FOR  48  HOURS 


CHIEF.  WEVE  got  TO 
GET  MORE  CANS 


CANS  . . .  Cans . . .  Cans!  When  cans 
are  needed  then  co-operation  is 
needed.  Probably  this  does  not  happen 
very  often  but  when  it  does  happen  you 
want  to  know  you  can  get  service  .  .  . 
conscientious  service  . .  .  that  gets  the 
cans  on  your  siding  when  you  need 
them.  Not  a  day  later  .  . .  Not  an  hour 
later.  Heekin  Traffic  Men  are  on  the 
job.  They  know  exactly  how  to  get  a  car 
through  to  you  . . .  and  they  foUow  that 
car  tlnough  to  its  destination.  Heekin 
factories  are  located  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  agricultural  district . . .  ideally  sit¬ 


uated  for  prompt  shipping  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Heekin  owns  its  river-rail  ter¬ 
minal  at  Cincinnati  where  cargoes  of 
tin  are  hoisted  direct  from  the  huge 
barges  to  waiting  cars  and  shunted  into 
the  Heekin  factories.  When  you  contract 
for  cans  with  Heekin  you  know  that  you 
really  become  a  part  of  the  great  Heekin 
organization  . . .  your  problems  are  our 
problems  .  .  .  your  success  is  our  suc¬ 
cess  . . .  your  future  is  our  future.  May 
we  be  of  service  to  you?  THE  HEEKIN 
CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  September  5,  1933— Acre¬ 
age  was  materially  reduced  in  this  section  this  season 
on  account  of  dry  weather  at  setting  time.  Yield  per 
acre  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average ;  about 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield. 

HARRIS,  ARK.,  September  5, 1933 — Acreage  75  per 
cent.  Crop  40  per  cent  at  this  time,  but  if  the  rain 
stops  we  might  have  71  per  cent.  Lots  of  green 
tomatoes. 

HARRISON,  ARK.,  September  6.  1933.  Very  small 
acreage.  Packers  did  not  want  many  put  out  last 
spring  and  as  a  result  the  crop  is  short  and  fresh  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  selling  in  the  fields  for  twice  what  a 
canner  could  pay.  Quality  is  good. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  September  7,  1933 — We  had  exces¬ 
sive  rains  here  on  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  which  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  September  5,  1933— Our 
contracted  acreage  is  very  short  and  late.  We  judge 
we  will  have  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack. 

MADISON,  MD.,  September  9, 1933 — Crop  was  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed  by  the  rain  and  high  tide.  We  will 
have  a  very  short  pack.  The  most  complete  ruin  we 
have  ever  known  to  a  tomato  crop. 

McGEE,  MO.,  September  6,  1933 — All  crops  for  can¬ 
ning  are  practically  a  total  failure  here  this  year. 
There  is  not  enough  left  to  even  start  a  factory. 

POINT  LOOKOUT,  MO.,  September  11, 1933—75  per 
cent  normal.  The  early  drought  looked  like  it  would 
greatly  reduce  the  yield  from  our  crop,  but  the  late 
rains  have  added  at  least  25  per  cent  to  the  crop. 
The  grade  is  really  superior  to  usual  years. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  VA.,  September  11,  1933 — Crop 
about  half  of  usual  yield. 

CORN 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND.,  September  9, 1933 — All  crops 
about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  At  present  very  hot  any 
very  dry.  We  are  not  operating  this  year. 

BEANS 

HARRISON,  ARK.,  September  6, 1933 — Green:  Crop 
late.  Light  acreage  but  so  far  the  quality  is  very  good. 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  September  5,  1933 — 
Green:  The  spring  crop  was  a  complete  failure.  The 


fall  crop  is  looking  fine  and  we  have  a  heavy  acreage. 
Expect  to  pack  about  30  to  35  cars. 

POINT  LOOKOUT,  MO.,  September  11,  1933— The 
early  crop  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  drought. 
For  43  days  we  had  no  rain  whatever,  causing  us  to 
have  to  plow  up  50  acres,  without  picking  a  single 
bean.  However,  the  fall  crop  is  very  promising,  and 
we  expect  to  put  up  a  fine  pack. 


1933  PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  PEAS 


AT  the  request  of  the  canning  industry,  the  Food- 
stuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
/  N  Domestic  Commerce  has  compiled  the  following 
statistics  of  the  production  of  canned  peas  for  1933. 
The  statistics  are  based  on  individual  figures  submitted 
by  canners  representing  about  92  per  cent  of  the  total 
pack.  The  remaining  8  per  cent  is  based  on  estimates 
from  sources  believed  to  be  reliable  and  reasonably 
accurate. 


CANNED  PEA  PRODUCTION,  1932  AND  1933 


State  1932  1932  1933  1933 

|;qC0C!  ^.QCOC 

24  -  #2’s  All  Sizes  24  -  #2’s  All  Sizes 

Wisconsin  .  3,345,693  3,256,947  5,163,660  4,989,796 

Maryland  .  689,316  666,595  987,069  948,507 

New  York .  1,021,025  1,038,927  1,278,672  1,270,163 

Minnesota  .  1,161,259  1,113,239  885,731  840,159 

Utah  .  752,426  710,029  881,813  835,140 

Illinois  .  1,148,993  1,136,723  670,776  666,538 

Indiana  .  412,232  405,626  177,096  172,781 

Delaware  .  48,574*  47,342*  220,083  211,920 

Pennsylvania  .  164,834  161,322  173,026  172,207 

Ohio  .  130,903  129,042  140,025  135,087 

All  Other  Statesf  1,491,713  1,451,992  2,314,952  2,238,710 


Total  . 10,366,968  10,117,784  12,892,903  12,481,008 

PEA  PACK  BY  CONTAINER  SIZES 

Size  1932  1933 

48-55’s  .  165,004  111,653 

48  -  I’s  .  546,242  713,000 

24  -  2’s  .  8,468,389  10,272,305 

6  -  lO’s  .  620,223  896,325 

36-303’s  .  t  356,543 

Other  Sizes .  317,926  130,183 


10,117,784  12,481,008 


•  Includes  New  Jersey  for  1932.  J  Included  in  “other  sizes.” 
t  Other  states  include  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Washington  and  Wyoming,  several  of  which  are  larger  than  one  or 
more  of  thosd  shown  separately. 
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^Artistic 

lAMLS 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BAl-TlMORE,MD. 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Asriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 


of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


THE  NATION  MOVING  AS  A  UNIT 

Address  of 

National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson 

Before  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  a  Century  of 
Progress,  Chicago,  Illinois,  September  U,  1933 

Quite  apart  from  the  chance  to  see  this  great  exposition 
and  the  highest  public  honor  I  have  had  in  the  privilege 
you  have  given  me  in  addressing  this  vast  audience,  there  is 
something  of  the  thrill  of  home-coming  in  this  visit  to  Chicago. 
Here,  or  in  this  trade  area,  I  lived  and  worked  for  several  years 
and  the  little  town  of  Chillicothe,  not  far  away,  is  the  pit  from 
whence  I  was  digged — the  home  or  the  graves  of  most  of  my 
kith  and  kin — among  them  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Illinois. 

But  what  I  know  you  want  from  me  is  some  account  of  our 
stewardship  in  carrying  out  the  industrial  part  of  our  great 
President’s  Recovery  Program. 

This  fair  is  of  itself  a  Recovery  Program.  It  makes  business. 
It  circulates  money.  It  lifts  people’s  eyes  and  hearts.  It 
creates  confidence.  And  those  things,  above  all,  are  the  very 
essence  of  Recovery.  It  was  a  devoted  and  a  courageous  thing 
to  do  and  I  salute  you  as  soldiers  in  a  common  cause. 

We  have  always  had  years  of  hard  times  in  this  country — 
ups  and  downs — and  of  course  we  always  shall.  “The  poor  ye 
have  with  ye  always’’  and  man  “is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward.’’ 

Well,  we  are  a  brave,  strong  people,  educated  in  hard  knocks. 
Old  Bob  Fitzsimmons  used  to  say  that  a  champion  must  “take 
it  as  well  as  give  it”  and  this  depression  has  pi’oved  that  our 
jieople  can  take  it — and  smile. 

That  is  all  to  the  good.  But  there  is  no  virtue  in  sitting  and 
taking  it  and  never  striking  back.  Even  the  good  Lord  only 
mentioned  turning  one  cheek  and  when  he  found  men  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  fattening  on  the  faith  of  a  distressed  people 
he  used  the  knotted  end  of  a  rope.  This  country  has  tried  sitting 
and  taking  it  for  four  years,  and  now  all  together,  as  one  man, 
they  have  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it — to  strike  back. 
At  last  a  national  march  is  moving  forward  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  our  great  Apostle  of  action — ^by  grace  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  confidence  of  a  troubled  people,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

There  are  men — honest,  sincere  and  unselfish  men — who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  President’s  Recovery  Program  is  wrong.  They 
say  that  the  normal  business  pattern  is  such  a  delicate  mesh 
of  vested  rights  and  established  standards  that  if  you  so  much 
as  touch  one  web  with  a  finger  tip,  you  may  upset  conditions 
you  never  dreamed  about.  They  say  the  system  of  itself  is 
good  and  that,  if  you  let  it  alone  long  enough,  everything  will 
be  alright  because  it  always  has  come  out  of  trouble  before  and 
can  be  counted  on  to  do  it  again. 

But — just  because  the  law  of  gravitation  says  that  if  you 
jump  out  of  a  balloon  you  are  going  to  get  a  bump — that  does 
not  mean  that  you  can’t  use  a  parachute.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  the  President’s  idea,  it  is  that,  while  you  cannot 
repeal  economic  laws  by  statute,  you  can  influence  and  guide 
and  even  harness  them — just  as  Edison  harnessed  the  law  of 
electricity  and  also  that  it  is  as  great  a  folly  to  sit  helpless 


under  economic  disaster  as  it  would  be  to  do  nothing  about  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox. 

Yet,  we  must  consider  well  these  counsels  of  caution  about 
the  American  system.  In  one  century  it  covered  a  continent 
with  100,000,000  people  more  quickly  and  fairly  and  justly  than 
any  plan  the  mind  of  man  ever  turned  out. 

But  in  the  last  century  that  machine  had  a  safety  valve.  If 
the  machine  creaked,  there  were  always  free  land  and  new 
frontiers  in  the  West.  Within  my  own  life-time  and  in  my  own 
family,  I  saw  the  thing  working.  In  the  bitter  days  of  the  early 
nineties  when  a  blight  like  this  lay  on  the  land,  as  a  little  boy, 

I  saw  prairie  schooners  going  past  the  door  at  Wichita — day 
after  day,  hour  after  hour — ruined  families  from  Kansas  and 
Midwest  booms,  headed  into  the  sunset.  With  a  plow  lashed  to 
the  endgate,  a  Dutch  oven  swung  on  the  running  gears,  and  a 
yellow  dog  running  in  the  shadow  of  the  wagon  box,  they  were 
self-contained  and  self-sustaining  domestic  and  economic  units 
on  wheels  destined  to  the  new  farms  and  cities  of  the  southwest 
and,  despite  the  buffeting  of  fate,  as  happy  in  the  new  adventure 
as  the  flaming  youth  of  this  day  on  a  junket.  The  smart  cracks 
chalked  on  the  rickety  bodies  of  tin  lizzies  are  not  new.  On 
these  canvas-covers  were  printed  such  slogans  as  “Oklahoma’’ 
or  “Colorado  or  Bust’’ — and,  rarely  (by  backward  stragglers) 
“Busted’’ — with  profame  epithets. 

I  saw  whole  ranks  of  these  creaking  caravels  of  fortune — 
tens  of  thousands — lined  up  all  along  the  South  Kansas  line 
and  at  a  salvo  of  guns  at  high  noon  a  September  day,  go  flood¬ 
ing  into  the  Cherokee  Outlet — to  create  out  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  deserted  prairie,  a  new  and  full-fledged  com¬ 
munity,  between  noon  and  night  of  a  single  day. 

They  went  in  there  without  money  and  almost  without  goods 
or  gear — and  on  the  edge  of  winter,  and  they  lived  and  pros¬ 
pered.  They  worked  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  point  about  all  this  Nineteenth  Century  history  is  this: 
That  just  so  long  as  every  man  had  always  at  his  door  the  road 
that  led  to  such  an  escape  from  destitution  or  dissatisfaction, 
the  system  justified  itself. 

That  day  is  dead.  If  you  could  call  a  virgin  Cherokee  Strip 
back  from  the  vanished  nineties  and  drop  into  it  a  cross-section 
of  a  million  of  our  unemployed,  they  would  starve  to  death  be¬ 
fore  December.  We  have  mechanized  our  industries  and  spe¬ 
cialized  our  people.  Families  are  no  longer  self-contained  eco¬ 
nomic  units  that  can  be  put  on  wheels  and  trundled  into  a  new 
environment  to  start  things  over  again.  Their  members  are 
now  parts  and  pinions  in  a  great  complex  of  human  machinery. 
When  the  machine  stops,  they  cannot  be  hastily  assembled  in  a 
new  setting  and  started  over  again.  Our  Nineteenth  Century 
safety  valve  has  ceased  to  exist. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  and  do  nothing  about  millions 
upon  millions  of  honest  people,  who  have  been  cut  off  from  their 
livelihood.  We  can  no  longer  say,  “Let  them  work  out  their  own 
salvation.’’  Economic  and  mechanical  progress  has  outstripped 
political  progress  and  taken  that  salvation  completely  away. 
Any  human  economic  and  political  system  has  failed  when  peo¬ 
ple  can  no  longer  live  under  it  by  their  oum  efforts.  For  four 
years  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  people  have  not  been  able 
so  to  live.  We  must  substitute  for  the  old  safety  valve  of  free 
land  and  new  horizons  a  new  safety  valve  of  economic  readjust¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  other  alternative  to  shipwreck  and  the  need 
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for  action  is  upon  us.  That  was  why  the  President’s  Recovery 
Program  was  immediately  and  unavoidably  necessary. 

In  general  it  was  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  destitution  in  America — a  self-contained  nation  of  conti¬ 
nental  extent.  It  seems  a  fantastic  nightmare  to  see  125,000,000 
people  in  distress,  yet  suri’ounded  by  every  natural  resource, 
every  modern  convenience,  every  political  advantage.  There  is 
no  sense  to  it.  It  is  a  mockery  of  human  intelligence.  What  was 
the  cause?  You  can  get  a  thousand  answers  but  certain  things 
are  clear.  Although  all  the  hogs  and  cotton  and  wheat  we  raise 
are  consumed  each  year,  farm  prices  were  too  low  to  maintain 
agriculture.  That  meant  that  the  rural  half  of  the  population 
could  not  trade  with  the  city  half  and  that  took  away  from  our 
factories  the  greatest  market  in  the  world. 

The  cause  was  too  much  farm  produce.  The  remedy  is  to  cut 
it  down  more  nearly  to  balance  our  needs.  The  method  was  to 
rent  or  otherwise  restrict  the  planted  acres  and  the  money  is  to 
come  from  a  tax  which  would  raise  the  consumers’  price,  to 
something  like  a  fair  ratio  to  other  prices. 

Nobody  can  insure  success  of  this  program  but  it  has  these 
merits.  It  is  logical,  fair,  simple,  and  direct.  Nobody  can  say 
why  it  won’t  work  and  if  it  does  it  will  restore  to  our  factories 
and  the  men  who  should  be  employed  in  them  the  richest  market 
in  the  world.  That  is  going  to  take  time.  We  cannot  feel  its 
real  benefits  until  next  year. 

When  we  look  at  industry  we  find  destructively  low  prices, 
vast  unemployment,  little  business.  The  trouble  thei-e  was  not 
unlike  the  trouble  in  Agriculture.  Too  much  productive  capac¬ 
ity,  no  balance  between  supply  and  demand  and — on  top  of  that 
— not  enough  distribution,  of  the  fruits  of  production,  to  permit 
workers  to  buy  the  products  of  their  own  toil.  Too  much  of  the 
profits  of  Industry  went  to  increase  productive  capacity  and  too 
little  went  to  provide  for  its  absorption.  This  resulted  in  the 
same  blight  on  city  markets  which  had  destroyed  farm  markets 
and  closed  our  factories  down. 

What  was  the  real  trouble  here?  It  was  rugged  individualism 
gone  crazy.  It  was  lack  of  cooperation.  It  was  a  mighty  engine 
minus  a  governor. 

It  needs  coordination  and  control.  Six  million  farmers  must 
be  given  a  method  whereby  they  can  agree  not  to  produce  to 
their  own  ruin.  The  whole  army  of  industry  needs  a  medium 
to  cooperate  on  a  common  national  plan.  And  if  industrial 
groups  are  to  be  permitted  to  combine  with  government  partner¬ 
ship  to  a  national  end,  so  also  must  the  labor  groups  in  each 
industry  be  permitted  to  combine,  with  government  partnership 
to  a  common  end.  And  so  also,  must  the  people  themselves  be 
permitted  to  act  together  to  protect  their  own  interest  in  this 
new  alignment.  That  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram — cooperation  in  all  groups  with  government  supervision. 
If  you  will  keep  that  thought  always  in  mind  the  plan  will  take 
on  a  new  meaning  to  you. 

It  has  a  long-time  objective  and  a  short-time  emergency  pur¬ 
pose.  The  immediate  purpose  is  to  put  as  many  people  as 
possible  back  to  work  before  the  coming  winter. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  share  what  little  work  there 
was  but  that  did  nothing  to  increase  business  or  buying  power. 
It  did  not  distribute  wealth.  It  distributed  poverty. 

What  was  needed  was  both  to  raise  wages  and  to  shorten 
hours.  But — in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  by  superficial  ob¬ 
servers — that  could  not  be  done  unless  you  could  get  everybody 
to  do  it  to  about  the  same  extent  at  about  the  same  time — Why? 
Because  every  factory  is  in  competition  and  so  is  every  merchant. 
High  wages  and  short  hours  mean  higher  costs  and  no  volunteer 
could  live  in  competition  with  a  man  who  still  insists  on  low 
wages  and  long  hours.  Therefore  you  had  to  have  a  way  that 
would  reach  everybody  and  let  them  act  together. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  get  as  many  as  five  people  to  agree  to 
the  same  thing — let  alone  five  million.  You  cannot  make  people 
agree  by  a  penal  Statute.  Agreement  is  concert  of  action.  The 
one  way  to  get  that  is  by  leadership  and  widespread  informa¬ 
tion.  We  happened  to  have  the  greatest  leadership  in  modern 
times  in  the  President.  That  was  why  there  was  written  in  the 
law  the  authority  for  individuals  and  Associations  to  agree  with 
the  President.  The  rest  of  the  job  was  to  find  a  way  to  tell  all 
our  people  about  it  and  to  permit  them  to  agree — even  when 
there  were  no  Trade  Associations  and  regardless  of  State  lines. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  Blue  Eagle.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  was  a  last  minute  invention  and  exists  outside  the  law.  That 


is  wholly  in  error.  He  was  in  the  plan  from  the  beginning  and 
it  could  not  have  been  carried  out  without  him.  He  mobilized 
the  employers  of  the  United  States  behind  the  President  and 
permitted  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  sanction  we  could  invoke 
— an  informed  and  aroused  public  opinion. 

I  think  no  one  will  say  that  the  plan  has  not  worked.  Thei'e 
are  faults  and  errors  which  I  shall  speak  about  but  the  facts 
remain  that  practically  every  employer  in  the  country  is  under 
the  Blue  Eagle,  that  people  have  gone  back  to  work  in  vast 
swarms  and  that  those  who  had  work  are  getting  better  pay. 

I  may  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  although  this  Labor  Day 
was  the  first  objective  we  shall  not  stop.  You  cannot  stop  a 
movement  like  this — you  must  carry  on  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men  who  have  put  up  the  Blue 
Eagle  to  permit  any  competitor  to  refuse  to  put  him  up. 

We  have  run  into  two  troubles:  First  that  some  employers 
sign  the  certificate,  get  the  Eagle  and  then  do  not  do  what  they 
have  agreed  to  do.  That  is  unfair  to  their  competitors  and  a 
fraud  on  the  public.  We  cannot,  in  justice,  permit  it.  The 
second  trouble  is  that,  usually  because  of  misunderstanding, 
employers  and  workers  do  not  agree  on  exactly  what  has  been 
undertaken  and  the  painful  results  in  a  few  cases  have  been 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Both  of  these  troubles  are  largely  due  to  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
reading  of  the  law.  It  is  a  duty  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  every¬ 
body  complies  with  his  agreement,  but  the  first  step  in  doing 
that  is  to  be  sure  that  every  man  knows  what  his  obligations  are. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  we  shall  concentrate  every  effort  on 
that.  We  have  thousands  of  complaints — we  shall  go  to  each 
man  complained  of  to  find  out  the  facts  and  explain  patiently 
his  obligations.  If,  after  that,  there  is  no  compliance  we  shall 
let  the  people  know.  Our  first  and  chief  reliance  is  in  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  Due  to  one  or  two  accidental  happenings,  we 
know  that  to  take  away  the  Blue  Eagle  is  a  more  severe  penalty 
than  any  puny  fine.  It  is,  we  think,  enough,  but  if  it  should 
prove  not  to  be  enough,  there  are  plenty  of  penalties  in  this  law. 

In  stating  this  plan  we  have  been  accused  of  inciting  a  boy¬ 
cott — mostly  by  employers  not  themselves  guiltless  of  willingness 
to  exploit  their  employees  to  the  limit.  Of  course,  what  people 
are  doing  is  not  a  boycott. 

No  willing  employer  who  complies  with  this  great  national 
purpose  can  live  in  competition  with  a  chisler  who  does  not. 
This  whole  idea  is  based  on  unanimous  agreement  and  action. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people.  It  is  their  plan  or 
it  is  nothing.  It  cannot  last  a  month  if  a  few  unwilling  or 
cheating  employers  are  permitted  (by  advantage  of  lower  costs) 
to  ruin  the  business  of  their  willing,  and  honest  competitors. 
For  this  reason  the  public  simply  cannot  tolerate  non-compli¬ 
ance  with  their  plan  and  certainly  they  cannot  by  their  patron¬ 
age  support  enemies  of  their  interest,  to  the  destruction  of  their 
friends.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  consumers  support  this 
program  by  Buying  under  the  Blue  Eagle.  There  is  no  spite  in 
this,  and  no  unfairness.  No  employer  is  asked  to  do  anything 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  employers  have  not  agreed 
to  do  and  are  doing.  Every  employer  can  get  the  Blue  Eagle 
by  a  simple  process  which  anyone  can  follow.  If  there  is  any 
just  reason  for  it  he  can  have  his  Agreement  modified.  It  is 
fair  throughout,  and  public  disapproval  of  slackers  is  not  one- 
tenth  as  severe  as  public  punishment  of  a  draft-evader  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger.  There  are  national  perils  and  emer¬ 
gencies  in  which  individual  responsibilities  multiply  and  this 
happens  to  be  one  of  them. 

The  real  objection  of  these  few  enemies  of  the  Blue  Eagle 
goes  much  deeper  than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  They  are  of 
an  ancient  Tory  school  of  thought.  Although  we  call  ourselves 
a  democracy,  their  idea  is  that  the  people  must  never  be  trusted 
to  think  or  act  for  themselves.  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  “The 
people  are  a  great  Beast”  and  proposed  a  system  under  which 
all  their  affairs  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  good  and  the  wise 
and  the  great. 

The  trouble  with  that  has  been  that  the  good  and  the  wise 
and  the  great  have  fallen  down  on  the  job  and  that  education 
and  training  have  so  evened  things  up  that  nobody  has  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  goodness  and  greatness  and  wisdom  any  more. 

Times  have  changed.  The  radio  and  moving  pictures  have 
enabled  the  people  to  know  instantly  what  is  going  on  and  more 
nearly  every  year  to  think  and  act  as  one.  Given  such  a  trusted 
and  able  leadership  as  that  of  the  President  and  such  a  medium 
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of  unified  action  as  the  Blue  Eagle,  our  people  (for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  first  time)  have  the  opportunity  to  solve  a 
national  economic  problem  by  their  own  action.  Instead  of 
sitting  hopelessly  and  helplessly  under  the  impact  of  forces  of 
disaster  every  person  has  an  individual  and  important  part  in 
a  symphony  of  action.  At  last  we  can  fight  back.  It  is  a  safety 
valve  like  our  vanished  frontiers.  It  is  such  an  open  and  criti¬ 
cal  test  of  the  people’s  first  attempt  to  work  out  their  own  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  serious  economic  problem  that  it  must  not  fail. 

There  is  another  test  of  popular  efficiency  at  hand.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  “Buy  under  the  Blue  Eagle” — “It  is  necessary 
to  Buy  Now.”  The  only  way  in  which  employers  can  support 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  is  by  better  business.  Unless  we 
have  an  immediate  increase  in  sales  it  will  not  be  fair  to  ask 
employers  to  continue  their  sacrifice.  About  September  20th,  we 
shall  begin  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  try  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  need  to  buy  freely  and  to  begin  at  once — Not  as  a  patriotic 
duty  but  as  a  prudent  use  of  money. 

While  it  will  be  part  of  our  job  to  see  to  it  that  prices  do  not 
go  up  one  bit  faster  than  costs,  and  to  move  at  once  to  control 
every  case  in  which  they  do,  that  does  not  mean  that  prices  are 
not  absolutely  certain  to  increase.  You  cannot  do  what  we  are 
doing  on  every  economic  front  without  increasing  prices.  In 
agriculture  we  are  working  to  abolish  the  surplus  and  to  in¬ 
crease  price  even  to  the  extent  of  taxing  to  increase  it.  In  every 
line  of  industry  and  trade  these  higher  wages  are  operating  to 
increase  production  costs.  In  finance  and  fiscal  policy  the  slight¬ 
est  move  toward  inflation  might  send  prices  sky-rocketing  over¬ 
night.  Every  force  in  the  country  is  working  toward  increased 
prices  along  with  increased  wages  and  employment.  In  other 
words,  things  are  going  to  be  more  valuable  than  money  and  at 
such  a  time  free-buying  is  the  part  of  prudence. 

There  is  in  this  country  an  enormous  latent  buying  power. 
Alongside  of  it  is  an  even  more  enormous  latent  demand  for 
things.  Our  clothes  are  shabby,  our  automobiles  rattle,  our 
houses  are  unpainted  and  unrepaired.  We  need  nearly  every¬ 
thing  and  for  four  years  we  have  been  buying  the  very  starva¬ 
tion  minimum.  We  were  afraid  to  buy  because  prices  have 
steadily  fallen  and  because  we  were  all  afraid  of  losing  our  jobs 
— it  was  the  thing  to  do  in  a  downward  spiral.  But  it  is  not 
the  thing  to  do  when  everything  is  going  the  other  way.  Lower 
prices — unemployment — save.  Higher  prices — reemployment — 
spend.  That  is  good  sense  and  good  business  and  a  necessary 
part  of  this  program. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  developments  in  the  Recovery 
Program  is  the  suspicion  and  conflict  that  it  seems  in  a  few 
cases  to  have  aroused  between  management  and  workers.  The 
part  of  this  Administration  is  to  execute  this  law  faithfully  and 
as  it  came  from  Congress.  This  law  establishes  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  to  deal  with  their  employers  through 
any  representatives  whom  they  may  choose.  Workers  are  not 
compelled  to  do  this.  They  can  deal  with  their  employers  indi¬ 
vidually  if  they  so  choose.  And  whether  they  are  organized  or 
not  their  interests  will  be  protected  as  to  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages  in  every  hearing  under  a  code. 

The  obligation  of  employers  is  not  to  seek  to  interfere  with 
efforts  of  workers  to  organize  or  with  their  choice  of  represen¬ 
tatives.  Employers  cannot  refuse  to  bargain  about  conditions 
of  employment  with  the  self-chosen  representatives  of  their 
workers.  Employers  cannot  make  as  a  condition  of  employment 
that  their  workers  join  a  company  union.  But  employers  are 
not  compelled  to  agree  on  any  particular  scale  of  wages  or  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  merely  because  they  are  bargaining  with 
self-chosen  representatives  of  organized  workers.  And  no  em¬ 
ployer  is  denied  the  right  to  bargain  individually  with  any 
worker  if  the  worker  so  chooses.  It  is,  however,  the  workers 
choice  as  to  whether  he  shall  bargain  individually  or  collectively 
through  a  representative.  If  any  employer  should  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  particular  organization  to  employ  only  members  of 
that  organization,  especially  if  that  organization  did  not  have 
100  per  cent  membership  among  his  employees,  that  would  in 
effect  be  a  contract  to  interfere  with  his  workers  freedom  of 
choice  of  their  representatives  or  with  their  right  to  bargain 
individually  and  would  amount  to  employer  coercion  on  these 
matters  which  is  contrary  to  the  law. 

That  is  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  law  as  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  understands  it.  Most  of  the  trouble  we  have  seen  comes 


from  the  attempt  of  employers  on  the  one  hand  or  organizations 
on  the  other  to  read  some  different  or  more  favorable  interpre¬ 
tation  into  the  law.  We  cannot  permit  that.  We  cannot  be  for 
or  against  any  particular  organization  or  any  particular  parti¬ 
san  view. 

It  is  our  job  to  protect  the  rights  of  both  workers  and  man¬ 
agement  exactly  as  they  are  written  in  the  law.  In  this  admin¬ 
istration  there  is  one  advisory  board  of  outstanding  industrial 
leaders  and  another  of  outstanding  labor  leaders.  These  devoted 
men  are  working  regardless  of  hours  and  personal  convenience. 
The  views  of  both  sides  are  thus  adequately  represented  on  every 
question  that  comes  up,  but  neither  Board  votes  and  this  Admin¬ 
istration  is  neither  dominated  or  under  the  influence  of  either. 
Thus  far  there  have  been  no  disagreements  between  them  or  with 
the  administration.  It  is  our  duty  to  hear  every  view  and  of 
course  great  weight  is  given  to  the  opinion  of  these  men.  But 
the  responsibility  for  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  President. 

Notwithstanding  this  balanced  organization  of  really  impor¬ 
tant  men  on  both  sides  and  thus  harmony  and  agreement  up  to 
date,  an  assistant  who  had  been  checked  because  he  expressed 
a  purpose  to  block  a  particular  labor  organization  (as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it)  “at  every  turn,”  resigned.  It  is  not  our  duty  thus 
to  take  sides.  We  are  here  to  execute  the  law  with  complete 
impartiality  and  I  would  be  less  than  frank  in  this  presence  if 
I  did  not  say  to  you  that  this  resignation  was  no  so-called  “vic¬ 
tory  for  labor.”  It  was  simply  a  result  of  disagreement  about 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  public  official.  In  connection  with 
it,  a  statement  was  made  that  our  correspondence  shows  many 
complaints  of  “forced  union  organization.”  There  is  complaint 
of  this  from  some  employers,  but  for  every  one  letter  of  this 
kind  there  are  twenty  complaining  of  the  discharging  of  em¬ 
ployees  because  they  have  refused  to  join  particular  unions,  that 
is  to  say  attempted  employer  coercion. 

Coercive  measures  on  either  side  are  wrong.  It  is  as  bad  for 
an  organization  to  tell  workers  that  if  they  do  not  join  a  particu¬ 
lar  union  they  will  get  no  rights  as  it  is  for  employers  to  tell 
their  men  that  if  they  do  not  join  company  unions  they  will  get 
no  rights.  Both  statements  misrepresent  the  law  and  take  undue 
advantage  of  workers. 

This  is  no  time  for  industrial  strife.  With  the  country  at  a 
crisis  and  every  man  and  woman  in  it  making  sacrifices  to  im¬ 
prove  working  conditions  for  everybody  and  to  carry  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  great  program  to  a  successful  outcome,  this  cross-fire  of 
equivocal  partisan  statements  and  efforts  to  obtain  more  than 
this  generous  law  allows  is  wholly  out  of  place  and  will  be 
resented  by  the  long-suffering  people  of  this  country. 

When  I  say  that  this  is  a  generous  law  I  mean  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erous  to  both  management  and  workers — ^to  the  latter  it  gives 
important  rights  long  sought  and  hitherto  denied.  To  the  former 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  offers  a  way  to  maintain  stabil¬ 
ity  for  the  future. 

Take  the  Bituminous  Coal  industry — Because  of  a  vicious 
circle  of  wage-and-price  cutting,  the  whole  enterprise  has  been 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Both  management  and  labor  recognize 
that  unless  this  can  be  at  once  controlled  and  a  price  maintained 
that  will  permit  both  profits  and  decent  wages  there  is  no  hope 
for  either  capital  or  labor  here.  Before  this  Act  was  passed 
there  was  no  way  to  do  this.  But  it  can  be  done  now  and  an 
important  consideration  for  management  is  that  not  only  the 
government  but  also  organized  workers  can  and  will  assist  in 
doing  it  because  they  have  as  much  interest  as  their  employers 
in  doing  so.  This  single  fact  has  brought  us  close  to  a  complete 
settlement  of  difficulties  of  twenty  years  standing  and  promises 
an  immediate  and  far-reaching  improvement  in  a  very  sick  in¬ 
dustry.  These  negotiations  have  been  carried  out  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit  and  without  one  word  of  harshness  or  arrogance. 

These  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  involve  no  Government  inter¬ 
vention  in  business  except  to  aid  business  to  police  itself,  of 
practices  which  itself  condemns  and  asks  to  have  discarded. 
What  our  few  critics  overlook  is  that  we  have  not  had  one  Code 
that  has  not  been  voluntarily  presented  and  concurred  in  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  industry  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
American  industry  is  now  here  with  Codes. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  say  at  Boston  last  week,  it  is  exactly 
like  writing  new  rules  for  boxing,  in  the  day  when  eye-gouging 
and  ear-twisting  were  permitted.  That  had  to  be  changed  be¬ 
cause  the  resulting  human  wreckage  made  that  manly  art  a 
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dangerous  pastime.  Nothing  of  its  zest  was  lost  by  prohibiting 
blows  below  the  belt.  Neither  Jack  Dempsey’s  rugged  individ¬ 
ualism,  nor  his  personal  initiative,  nor  the  principle  of  letting 
the  best  man  win,  is  in  the  least  impaired  by  rules  against 
horse-shoes  in  boxing  gloves  or  biting  noses  off. 

The  new  principle  is  simply  that  the  field  of  competition  is 
restricted  to  doing  things  that  decent  men  do  anyway.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  exercise  ingenuity  over  the  best  means  of 
wriggling  dollars  out  of  the  slavery  of  children,  or  exploiting 
human  labor,  or  devising  against  another’s  sneaking  subterfuge. 

Rugged  individualism  can  be  even  more  rugged  and  more 
individual.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  starts  from  an  even 
taw-line,  the  same  way  we  start  foot  races  and  not  with  some 
dodger  getting  a  ten  foot  start.  Victory  has  a  better  chance  of 
going  to  merit  and  not  to  the  racketeers,  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  best — and  not  the  worst — man  who  wins.  That  is  a 
fair  proposition — a  distinctively  American  proposition  and  it 
has  the  increasing  support  of  more  able  and  thoughtful  men 
with  every  day  that  passes. 

In  order  for  this  plan  to  succeed  in  the  long  pull.  Trade  and 
Manufacturing  Associations  must  be  strengthened.  The  law 
gives  them  specific  recognition — indeed  it  makes  them  part  of 
the  enforcement  machinery.  All  merchants  and  small  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  signed  the  President’s  Agreement  should  very 
promptly  join  the  Associations  whose  Codes  are  replacing  that 
agreement  as  fast  as  hearings  can  be  held.  That  is  their  per¬ 
manent  protection.  That  is  their  real  chance  to  get  the  more 
important  benefits  of  the  Act. 

In  our  eventual  pattern  these  Associations  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  truly  representative  fashion  govern  their  trades 
and  industries — The  Government  will  sit  in,  with  a  veto  power, 
but  without  vote,  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  monopoly  and  the 
oppression  of  small  enterprise  and  the  exploitation  of  consumers. 

Indeed,  as  we  pass  into  the  Administrative  phase  of  this  en¬ 
deavor,  the  consumers’  interest  in  all  that  is  done  here  becomes 
more  and  more  acute  and  important.  Prices  must  go  up  if  we 
are  to  have  any  incomes  with  which  to  buy.  But  if  prices  go  up 
faster  than  wages  and  employment,  the  whole  plan  will  collapse. 
Another  distinguished  citizen  of  this  city  left  us  not  long  ago 
in  the  fear  that  somehow  this  important  aspect  might  be  over¬ 
looked  if  we  did  not  adopt  his  own  views  as  to  just  how  the 
organization  for  this  purpose  might  be  manned  and  staffed. 
What  he  completely  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  real  head  of 
the  Consumers’  organization  here  is  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
administration  and  that  the  real  Consumers’  statistical  staff  is 
the  Central  Statistical  Board  comprising  every  statistical  source 
of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  consumers  and 
the  entire  Administration  of  Government  is  here  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  The  President,  who  invented  this  plan  will 
not  see  it  frustrated  by  run-away  prices  and  profiteering. 

We  are  asked  daily — “Will  we  permit  price-control?”  “Are 
we  concerned  with  profits?”  Price  control  is  a  primary  purpose. 
Price  fixing  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  The  aspect  of  price- 
control  varies  with  every  industry.  In  the  coal  industry — as  in 
agriculture — price  lifting  by  agreement  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
because  prices  are  below  their  proper  place  in  the  general  scale 
and  it  is  our  business  to  equalize.  But  in  some  other  cases  price 
repression  is  strongly  indicated.  Our  object  is  to  erase  dispari¬ 
ties  and  to  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  condition  where  every 
group  of  our  people  can  exchange  the  products  of  their  toil  with 
all  other  groups  on  terms  as  nearly  fair  and  equal  as  possible. 
That  is  the  way  to  recovery  and  (if  the  ideal  could  be  attained) 
to  the  greatest  prosperity  this  country  ever  knew. 

And  of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  profits.  The  idea  here 
is  to  restore  economic  equilibrium,  to  establish  and  maintain 
purchasing  power  and  to  spread  the  benefits  of  production  so 
equally  that  every  man  can  have  his  share  in  the  boundless  re¬ 
sources  of  the  most  fruitful  country  on  earth.  You  can’t  have 
business  without  the  investment  of  capital  and  you  cannot  have 
that  without  profits. 

During  the  intense  drive  for  recovery  just  ahead,  I  think 
that  the  first  emphasis  should  be  put  on  purchasing  power  rather 
than  on  profits  because  we  think  that  is  the  quickest  way  to 
regain  profits. 


I  know  that  everyone  would  like  to  have  a  detailed  report  on 
progress  and  a  prophecy  of  immediate  result.  I  regret  that 
specific  figures  on  reemployment  are  unavailable.  There  is  no 
normal  from  which  to  judge  reemployment.  It  is  a  little  too 
early  to  make  a  random  test.  A  little  later  we  are  planning  a 
quick  census  by  individual  reports  on  how  many  people  have 
actually  gone  back  to  work  under  Codes  and  President’s  Agree¬ 
ments. 

A  recent  summary  of  the  industries  and  trades  indicated  that 
practically  all  have  submitted  Codes  which  are  either  in  process 
of  or  awaiting  hearings.  Reports  from  leading  cities  indicate 
that  practically  all  employers  have  signed  the  President’s  Agree¬ 
ment. 

There  have  been  so  many  disappointed  prophecies  in  the  past 
four  years  that  we  early  decided  not  to  indulge  that  habit.  The 
curve  of  business  activity  usually  dips  sharply  in  August.  We 
think  we  have  at  least  smoothed  out  the  dip.  The  real  test  will 
come  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  don’t  know  what  it  will  show 
but  that  is  because  I  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  what  every¬ 
body  in  this  country  will  do,  but  one  thing  I  do  know  beyond 
any  per-adventure  of  doubt — if  everybody  in  this  country  will 
do  his  part  under  the  Blue  Eagle — that  is  if  every  employer  will 
live  up  to  the  Code  or  Agreement  under  which  he  got  the  Blue 
Eagle — if  every  Consumer  will  buy  “Under  the  Blue  Eagle"  and 
“Btiy  generously  and  Buy  Now  to  the  very  full  of  his  prudent 
needs,"  American  business  and  reemployment  will  show  the  big¬ 
gest  spurt  it  has  known  for  years  and  we  shall  be  on  our  way 
out  of  this  depression  before  snow  flies.  If  ever  a  people  had 
their  fate  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  this  people.  The  President 
has  shown  the  way — provided  the  organization — written  the 
prescription — but  that  is  all  that  any  law  or  any  executive  can 
ever  do  for  people — give  them  the  chance  to  help  themselves.  If 
we  take  that  chance  the  goal  is  already  in  sight.  If  we  neglect 
it  or  abuse  it  or  permit  others  to  do  so,  the  great  opportunity 
will  go  by.  The  National  Recovery  Act  has  done  its  part.  The 
result  is  up  to  you. 

jIt 

MANUFACTURERS  ARE  URGED  NOT  TO  LABEL 
INDIVIDUAL  PACKAGES  WITH  BLUE  EAGLE 

IN  a  statement  in  behalf  of  consumers  and  the  food 
industries,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  today  urged  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  food  products  not  to  employ  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  blue  eagle  as  a  label  upon  individual 
containers  for  the  retail  trade. 

The  request  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  is  in  conformity  with  the  ruling  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  dated  August  23,  1933, 
which  stated  that  packers  and  canners  of  manufac¬ 
tured  food  products  will  not  be  expected  to  label  indi¬ 
vidual  containers  with  the  emblem,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
must  stamp  or  brand  the  National  Recovery  Act  in¬ 
signia  on  the  outside  shipping  container  when  the 
packer  is  entitled  to  use  it. 

The  reason  for  today’s  request  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration^  which  has  been  given 
immediate  supervision  of  the  food  industries,  is  the 
increased  cost  to  the  consumer,  including  the  farmer, 
which  will  be  involved  if  the  practice  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers  of  foods  in  labeling  individual  containers  with 
the  National  Recovery  Act  emblem  should  spread 
through  the  whole  industry.  The  increase  in  cost  to 
American  consumers,  who  already  are  complaining  of 
retail  prices,  is  estimated  at  many  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  should  the  practice  become  general. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration  has  advised 
the  food  and  grocery  trades  that  every  packer  having 
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the  right  to  use  the  National  Recovery  Act  insignia 
should  file  with  each  wholesaler  and  retailer  a  suitable 
certificate  showing  he  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  which  certificate  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  by  housewives  and  others  who  have 
signed  the  pledge  in  support  of  the  President’s  recov¬ 
ery  program.  In  addition  the  packers  should  furnish 
the  retailer  with  shelf  insignia  to  be  displayed  with 
their  products.  Advertising  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  is  to  be  encouraged. 


These  steps  will  suffice,  without  labeling  individual 
packages. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  officials 
said  the  food  industries  have  cooperated  strongly  with 
the  recovery  program. 

The  Administration’s  move  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  emblem  on  pack¬ 
ages  of  foods,  however,  is  one  among  the  steps  made 
or  contemplated  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
against  excessive  costs  of  food  products. 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  certain  manufacturer’s  rep¬ 
resentative  heard,  many  long  years  ago,  about 
a  certain  manufacturing  plant  long  idle.  He 
heard  further  that  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  town  where  this  plant  was  located  would  pay  a 
bonus  of  say  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  any  man  or  men 
who  would  open  the  plant  and  operate  it  over  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years.  His  heart  was  weary  of  hotel 
and  restaurant  meals,  he  longed  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
his  wife’s  cooking.  He  took  himself  straightway  to 
the  owners  of  the  plant  and  contracted  to  operate  it 
for  at  least  three  years. 

Children,  this  was  many  years  ago. 

As  time  passed,  he  became  more  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  his  plant  and  his  profits  increased  might¬ 
ily.  Yea,  they  waxed  fat  and  mighty  to  the  tune  of 
many  per  cent,  year  after  year. 

Then  evil  days  fell  upon  him,  local  competitors  smote 
his  business  hip  and  thigh,  politicians  took  their  bit 
and  there  was  left  a  business  paying  only  a  reasonable 
per  cent,  year  after  year.  Sometimes  his  son  did  think 
of  doing  retail  sales  work  to  support  his  distribution 
but  always  he  felt  after  a  temporary  spurt  in  this 
direction  that  profits  should  be  maintained  at  any  and 
all  costs,  that  retail  work  was  far  too  expensive  for 
him  to  consider.  Then  his  mind  would  change  and 
finally  he  decided  this  summer  to  really  develop  a  state 
within  his  logical  distribution  area. 

Those  advising  him  in  the  matter  pointed  out  that 
the  attempt  must  cover  at  least  a  year,  that  the  ter¬ 
ritory  was  badly  run  down,  that  his  brands  had  been 
introduced,  left  to  languish  and  die  and  that  the  sales 
rebuilding  process  would  be  slow.  To  all  this  the  owner 
agreed.  A  salesman  was  hired  at  a  modest  salary  and 
expenses  and  started  out  after  a  preliminary  period  of 
training. 


In  the  meantime,  codes  followed  codes,  some  per¬ 
sonal  matters  intervened,  a  few  letters  were  exchanged 
between  the  new  man  and  his  home  office.  The  finan¬ 
cial  situation  grew  darker,  pessimism  became  rampant 
regarding  continuance  of  even  the  usual  profit  when 
factory  employees,  formerly  working  sixty  hours  a 
week  were  put  on  the  N.R.A.  forty  hour  a  week  basis. 
Deep  gloom  shrouded  the  office  when  a  second  typist 
and  assistant  secretary  had  to  be  hired  to  assist  the 
overworked  executive  who  had  been  struggling  along 
for  fifteen  or  more  years  with  the  aid  of  a  single  helper. 
Our  employer’s  heart  went  pit-a-pat  as  he  saw  his 
employees  getting  more  money  for  doing  less  work  and 
his  chances  for  old  time  profits  go  glimmering. 

Then  his  spleen  found  an  outlet ! 

One  year  this  business  man  determined  that  an 
arbitrary  amount  per  case  was  all  he  could  spend  for 
salary  and  expense  of  once-over-retail  work,  and  sales¬ 
men’s  reports  were  carefully  scrutinized  in  order  that 
none  might  cost  the  company  more  than  this  amount 
per  case.  This  measuring  stick  for  retail  work  was 
employed  again  next  season.  What’s  this?  My  heav¬ 
ens,  a  retail  man  whose  expense  of  operation  is  way 
above  our  arbitrarily  fixed  limit!  We’ll  have  him  in 
the  office  and  read  the  riot  act  to  him! 

Never  mind  if  he  is  working  in  that  new  territory 
where  we  felt  his  first  efforts  would  not  produce  a  great 
deal.  Certainly  not  until  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  trade  and  his  personality  began  to  make  friends  for 
himself  and  the  company  he  represented.  Have  the 
man  in  and  we’ll  show  him  what  others  are  doing.” 

The  salesman  was  called  to  the  office,  reports  of 
salesmen  working  in  established  territories,  experi¬ 
enced  in  selling  the  line  were  shown  him,  all  that  could 
be  dug  up  to  support  the  contention  that  his  work  was 
not  paying  was  produced  and  paraded.  Of  course,  this 
employer,  being  a  gentleman  and  all  that,  was  not  hard 
on  the  poor  fellow,  it  was  explained  that  the  reports 
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shown  were  from  older,  more  experienced  salesmen 
working  in  established  territories  and  that  not  quite 
as  much  was  expected  of  him — but  still,  he  had  not 
made  much  of  a  showing  so  far.  And  so  on  far  into 
the  conference. 

What  did  the  salesman  do  ?  What  could  he  do  ?  He 
went  home,  worked  three  days  and  resigned ! 

It  did  not  matter  that  he  had  borrowed  money  to 
buy  a  new  car ;  it  mattered  still  less  that  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  himself  again  for  a  long 
time,  because  he  has  been  shown  so  conclusively  that 
he  is  a  worthless,  no  account  producer  in  comparison 
with  a  few  other  men  who  it  is  true  have  been  working 
in  older  territories,  who  know  the  line  much  better  but 
still - . 

The  salesman’s  resignation  was  gratefully  received. 
Now,  just  a  word  for  the  canner  who  is  seriously 
thinking  of  developing  or  attempting  to  develop  some 
new  territory  in  this  year  of  N.R.A.,  A.A.A.,  I.O.U., 
etc. 

Attempt  this  only  if  you  are  willing  to  stand  behind, 
back  up,  loyally  support  and  otherwise  assist  your  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  as  far  as  lies  within  your  power 
to  do  so. 

Remember  that  20  to  25  per  cent  of  orders,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small,  to  calls  made  is  a  creditable  showing  in 
new  territory  when  made  by  a  new  man.  Realize  that 
his  next  calls,  and  the  next  after  those,  will  no  doubt 
bring  decided  increases  in  number  of  sales  and  volume 
of  them.  Remember  too  that  his  work  the  first  six 
months  will  probably  not  pay  for  itself  in  any  way. 
Remember  all  this  or  else  forget  that  you  want  more 
volume  or  increased  cooperation  from  distributors. 

If  you  are  wondering  whether  or  not  you  might  do 
better  than  at  present  by  employing  direct  represen¬ 
tatives  in  more  points  and  eliminating  the  broker,  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  today  I  asked  a  Middle  Western 
manufacturer  what  his  experience  has  been  in  employ¬ 
ing  brokers.  He  replied  that  he  was  covering  territory 
as  far  west  as  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  as  far  south  as 
Virginia,  going  the  other  way  to  New  England,  with 
only  eight  men,  that  he  had  one  broker  on  the  coast 
and  could  never  feel  his  operations  were  profitable. 

He  further  explained  that  in  some  cases  he  employed 
a  man  to  cover  only  five  distributors,  that  they  did  not 
sell  chain  stores  nor  pack  private  label.  Still,  this 
manufacturer  has  as  stiff  competition  as  any  canner, 
his  profit  margin  is  no  greater,  but  his  business  is 
housed  in  a  beautiful  brick  plant,  he  has  a  fine  office 
and  has  survived  one  or  two  bank  closings  that  might 
have  seriously  crippled  an  institution  weak  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done! 

But  verily  I  say,  the  day  of  the  new  deal  is  here, 
business  may  be  increased  by  red-blooded  employers 
who  are  minded  to  build  it  over  a  period  and  by  co¬ 
operating  with  their  salesmen  to  a  greater  degree  than 
usual,  but  business  will  not  be  built  on  bonuses  or 
maintain  profits  comparable  with  those  enjoyed  when 
every  manufacturer  was  going  it  alone  like  the  Irish¬ 
man  at  the  county  fair  who  shouted,  “Three  cheers  for 
myself  and  to  hell  with  the  rest  of  thim.” 


WHO  ARE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS? 

UPERSEDING  an  earlier  interpretation  of  the  term 
“agricultural  workers,”  the  following  approved  by 
Dr.  Leo  Wolman,  chairman  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration’s  Labor  Advisory  Board,  was  issued 
today. 

“  ‘Agricultural  workers’  are  all  those  employed 
by  farmers  on  the  farm  when  they  are  engaged  in 
growing  and  preparing  for  sale  the  products  of 
the  soil  and/or  livestock;  also,  all  labor  used  in 
growing  and  preparing  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  for  market  in  original  perishable 
fresh  form.  When  workers  are  employed  in  pro¬ 
cessing  farm  products  or  preparing  them  for  mar¬ 
ket,  beyond  the  stage  customarily  performed  on 
the  farm,  such  workers  are  not  to  be  deemed  agri¬ 
cultural  workers.” 

The  above  modified  interpretation  substitutes  in  the 
last  sentence  the  words  “on  the  farm”  for  the  words 
“within  the  area  of  production”  which  appeared  in  the 
original  ruling. 

CAN  MANUFACTURERS  INDUSTRY  CODE 

UBLIC  hearings  on  the  code  of  fair  competition  for 
the  Can  Manufacturers  Industry,  filed  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  its  association,  will  begin  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  in  the  Senate  Office  Building.  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  H.  0.  King  will  preside. 

The  proposed  code  fixes  40  hours  as  the  maximum 
work  week  with  a  tolerance  to  meet  contingencies,  but 
in  no  event  more  than  48  hours  per  week  for  a  period 
of  12  weeks,  without  the  payment  of  overtime.  The 
minimum  wage  is  fixed  at  30  cents  in  the  North  and 
27  *72  cents  in  the  South,  and  in  Hawaii  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  July  15,  1929,  provided  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  employes  in  each  factory  shall  receive  high¬ 
er  rates  of  wages  than  specified  in  these  minimum 
rates.  Maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  apply  to 
all  employes  except  executives  and  technicians  receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  $35  a  week  and  outside  classifications, 
with  the  further  provision  that  clerical  workers  in  the 
North  shall  receive  not  less  than  $14  a  week  and  those 
in  the  South  and  Hawaii  $13  a  week.  Overtime  is  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  third. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— We  are  discontinuing  one  of  our  corn  lines 
and  have  for  sale  the  following  equipment: 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutter 
1  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 
Sprague-Sells  Duplex  Batch  Mixer  and  Pre-Heater, 
100  gal.  capacity  each  tank 
1  Robins  Trahern  Rotary  Pump. 

W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Co.,  Boston  &  Streeper  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— One  Ayars  No.  10  Peaand  Bean  Filler;One 
Sterling  Potato  and  Beet  Peeler;  One  Sterling  Dicer. 
Late  models  wanted.  State  how  long  used,  condition, 
and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1935  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  475  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tank 

2  360  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tanks 

1  80  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 

2  150  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

1  Olney  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Washer  with  one  extra 
screen  for  Lima  Beans 

1  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  No.  2  and  No.  2h  cans 
1  Ayars  Perfection  Filler  with  no  can,  no  fill  at¬ 
tachment,  good  as  new 
4  Sets  Copper  Coils  • 

1  Solder  Hand  Pack  Filler 
1  No.  3  Ideal  Stencil  Cutter 
1  Indiana  Pulper 
1  Kerns  Finisher 

3  40  X  72  Retorts 

12  Double  Bailed  Crates 
1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 

1  Hand  Operated  Knapp  Labeller  and  Boxer 
1  20  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  40  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  Huntley  Shaker  Grader 
1  15  ft.  Monitor  Blancher 
1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 

A  considerable  amount  of  dimensions  1-3/16”  and 

1-15/16”  shafting 

Several  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Address  Box  A-1934  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Line  of  machinery  for  canning  beets,  ctr- 
rots,  and  mixed  vegetables.  Will  sell  all  or  part 
F.  A.  Boyd,  Receiver,  Kitchen  Prepared  Products, 
Inc.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1.646,157,  Oct.  IS,  1927;  1,655,39S,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


NEW  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT 

on  the  TOWSEND 
Strins  Bean  Cutter. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
set  our  current  quota¬ 
tion. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FOREMOST 

Teacher  (during  history  lesson) — What  are  the 
races  that  have  dominated  England  since  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans  ? 

Small  Boy — The  Derby  and  the  Grand  National, 
Miss. 

WASTED  EFFORT 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter?”  said  the  doctor’s 
friend.  “You  look  awfully  mad.” 

‘  ‘I  should  think  so,  too,”  was  the  angry  reply. 
“Here  I  have  been  treating  a  patient  for  three  years 
for  yellow  jaundice  and  I’ve  only  just  learned  that  he’s 
a  Chinese.” 

OUT  OF  ORDER 

It  was  Jake  Gross’s  first  day  on  the  farm.  At  3 :30 
his  Uncle  Zeke  rudely  roused  him  from  his  slumbers. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  queried  Jake. 

“Time  to  go  to  work.” 

“What  doin’?” 

“Reaping.” 

“Reaping  what?” 

“Oats.” 

“Are  they  wild  ?” 

“Sure  not.” 

“Well,  if  they  aren’t  wild,  what’s  the  use  of  sneak¬ 
ing  up  on  them  in  the  dark?” 

COST  ACCOUNTING 

Patient — The  size  of  your  bill  simply  makes  my 
blood  boil. 

Dr.  Gouger — That  will  be  $20  more  for  sterilizing 
your  system. 

A  RASPING  REMARK 

A  barber,  after  scraping  away  industriously  for  a 
few  moments,  made  the  usual  inquiry: 

“Razor  all  right,  sir?” 

“My  good  man,  if  you  hadn’t  mentioned  it  I  should 
never  have  known  there  was  a  razor  on  my  face.” 

The  barber  beamed. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

“No,”  added  the  customer,  reflectively.  “I  should 
liave  thought  you  were  using  a  file.” 

MISSED  THE  POINT 

“How’s  your  daughter’s  golf?”  asked  one  grande 
dame  of  another. 

“She  says  she  is  going  around  in  less  and  less  every 
week.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  that.  I  asked  about  her  golf.” 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  ClutcheSf  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Peas  Furnish  Lesson  on  Demand  and  Consumption — Market 
Prices  Are  Safe  From  Decline — ^The  Government  Reports 
Crop  Indications. 

A  MARKET  INDICATOR — The  early  bird  catches 
the  worm,  and  the  pea  canners  would  seem  to 
,  be  just  that,  this  year.  The  crop  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  escape  danger,  and  the  pack  was  not  up  to 
what  was  expected  or  aimed  at  by  the  canners.  But 
the  figures  just  published  show  12,481,008  cases,  with 
Wisconsin  just  below  five  million  cases.  New  York 
State  well  up  to  last  year’s  output,  a  half  million  cases 
short  of  ’31,  and  just  about  half  as  much  as  they 
packed  in  1930,  when  the  total  pea  pack  ran  to 
22,035,212  cases.  Under  conditions  as  they  are  it 
proved  to  be  a  nice,  comfortable  pack,  handled  better 
by  Dame  Nature  than  the  canners  could  possibly  have 
managed  it.  Carlos  Campbell,  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omist,  would  probably  give  this  output  his  unqualified 
approval,  as  about  right  under  the  conditions  of  de¬ 
mand,  because,  as  he  predicted  in  his  address  at  the 
January  Convention,  the  carryover  of  peas  instead  of 
being  the  normal  3,000,000  cases  would  probably  be 
wiped  out  by  pea  canning  time,  and  it  was. 

Note,  however,  our  Chicago  correspondent  is  moved 
to  predict  from  his  survey  of  Wisconsin  and  nearby 
States,  including  New  York,  that  the  spot  supply  of 
canned  peas  will  be  cleaned  out  before  the  snow  flies. 
Here  is  one  of  the  season’s  good  supplies  of  canned 
foods,  better  proportionately  than  any  of  the  others 
are  or  will  be,  and  yet  the  end  of  the  supply  is  in 
sight!  If  that  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indicator  watch 
out  for  everything  else  in  canned  foods,  for  they  will 
all  be  badly  short  this  winter.  Dealers  have  said  they 
were  afraid  that  peas  were  moving  to  too  high  prices, 
and  that  consumption  would  be  checked.  They  have 
just  not  properly  reckoned  the  degree  of  popular  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods — it  is  enormous  now  and 
will  clean  up  every  pack  in  sight,  even  the  specialties, 
before  new  packing  in  1934  can  commence. 

THE  MARKET — Buying  is  restricted  because  there 
are  so  few  offerings,  and  it  will  continue  so  in  this 
section  for  sometime  to  come.  Canners  are  busy  with 
their  futures,  and  that  of  course  satisfies  the  buyers 
for  the  time.  Prices  are  all  holding  strong,  and  all 
hands  admit  that  any  changes  must  be  in  an  upward 
direction.  The  market  is  safe. 


What  is  likely  to  happen  is  of  more  importance  than 
what  has  happened,  and  so  we  are  going  to  leave  “the 
market’’  now  and  take  that  up. 

Tomatoes — Just  as  we  were  about  in  position  to 
give  some  definite  idea  of  the  storm  damage  to  toma¬ 
toes  in  this  Tri-state  region,  the  Government  reported 
on  it.  This  report  is  as  of  September  1st,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  11th,  and  received  by  us  September  14th.  Let 
us  first  say,  the  can  men  and  those  in  position  to  know 
had  estimated  the  tomalo  crop  damage  and  possibility 
of  pack  at  50  per  cent,  figured  in  this  manner :  Tomato 
canners  had  had  a  week  or  a  little  more  on  tomatoes 
before  the  storm  struck.  They  seldom  get  more  than 
four  good  weeks  on  them.  Gathering  up  all  that  could 
be  saved  from  the  wreckage  it  undoubtedly  could  be 
packed  in  a  week.  That  gives  them  two  full  weeks 
instead  of  four,  and  so  50  per  cent.  And  that  is  about 
what  it  will  be.  Meantime,  buyers  have  been  heard 
to  report  that  tomato  canners  now  expect  to  deliver 
full  on  their  contracts.  The  wish  here  is  father  to 
the  thought.  The  trouble  is  too  many  canners  had 
sold  more  than  half  their  normal  packs  as  futures,  and 
that’s  true  all  over  the  country. 

Indiana  and  the  Ozarks  are  doing  better  than  ex¬ 
pected,  thanks  to  late  rains,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  sections  will  prove  better  than  now  thought  pos¬ 
sible,  because  all  the  canned  tomatoes  that  can  be 
secured  will  be  badly  wanted.  Remember  peas! 

But  to  get  on  with  the  official.  Government  reports : 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics: 

TOMATOES — As  a  result  of  the  heavy  storms  of  late  August 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  total  production  prospects  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  canning  or  manufacture  declined  13  per  cent  from 
August  15  to  September  1.  Total  indicated  production,  based 
upon  September  1  conditions,  is  951,590  tons  compared  with 
1,199,100  tons  produced  in  1932,  and  compared  with  an  average 
of  1,292,400  tons  for  the  5-year  period  preceding  1932.  The 
prospective  production  is  20.6  per  cent  less  than  last  year’s 
production  and  is  26.4  per  cent  below  the  5-year  average  pro¬ 
duction. 

>  Reports  of  September  1  indicate  that  damage  to  the  crops  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  very  heavy.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that 
yields  were  reduced  by  the  storm  as  follows:  New  Jersey,  47 
per  cent;  Delaware,  43  per  cent;  Maryland,  40  per  cent;  Virginia, 
26  per  cent,  and  Pennsylvania,  10  per  cent.  In  States  outside 
the  storm  area,  a  net  increase  of  4  per  cent  over  the  August  15 
prospects  in  indicated.  Although  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  prospects  are  slightly  below  those  of  August  15,  produc¬ 
tion  indications  in  the  other  important  States  are  equal  to  or 
better  than  the  indicated  production  two  weeks  ago.  Material 
improvement  has  occurred  in  the  Ozarks,  where  showers  have 
been  beneficial. 

CORN — Production  prospects  of  sweet  corn  for  canning,  as 
indicated  by  September  1  reports  on  condition  and  yield  possi¬ 
bilities,  improved  slightly  during  the  latter  half  of  August.  A 
probable  production  of  402,600  tons  is  indicated  on  September  1, 
compared  with  386,930  tons  produced  in  1932,  and  with  an  aver- 
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age  of  630,880  tons  for  the  6-year  period  preceding  1932.  The 
indicated  production  for  1933  is  4  per  cent  larger  than  produc¬ 
tion  in  1932  but  is  36  per  cent  less  than  the  5-year  average 
production.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  2.08  tons  compared 
with  2.36  tons  in  1932  and  with  an  average  of  1.95  tons  for  the 
5-year  period  preceding  1932. 

Condition  of  the  crop  is  spotty.  Crop  prospects  in  the  New 
England  States  are  good,  with  probable  yields  per  acre  higher 
than  those  of  1932.  In  other  areas,  including  New  York,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska,  yields  on  early  plantings  were  re¬ 
duced  by  droughty  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  growing  season.  Considerable  damage  from  chinch 
bugs  is  also  reported  from  some  parts  of  Illinois.  In  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  growing  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  and  production  prospects  are  above  average.  In  the 
area  hit  by  the  storm  of  late  August,  consisting  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  corn  was  blown  down  and  the 
stand  damaged,  but  the  extent  of  recovery  cannot  yet  be  defi¬ 
nitely  determined,  according  to  reports  of  September  1. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — According  to  September  1  reports 
on  condition  and  yield  possibilities  of  the  crop  on  that  date,  a 
probable  production  of  19,056,000  pounds  of  green  lima  beans 
for  canning  or  freezing  is  indicated  for  1933,  compared  with  a 
production  of  19,369,000  pounds  in  1932.  Production  for  the  3 
years  preceding  1932  averaged  27,20'9,000  pounds.  The  estimate 
of  acreage  in  1933  is  7  per  cent  less  than  the  1932  acreage. 

PIMIENTOS — Reports  of  September  1  on  the  condition  and 
yield  possibilities  on  that  date  of  pimientos  for  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture,  point  to  a  probable  production  in  1933  of  13,410  tons 
for  California  and  Georgia,  compared  with  16,220  produced  in 
1932  and  with  an  average  of  15,230  tons  for  the  5-year  period 
preceding  1932.  An  increase  in  Georgia  of  15  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  production  is  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop  of  68  per  cent,  giving  a  net  decrease  in  production 
of  about  17  per  cent  under  last  year’s  crop  for  the  two  States 
combined.  The  1933  acreage  in  the  two  States  was  reduced  24 
per  cent. 

SNAP  BEANS — A  probable  production  of  41,030  tons  of  snap 
beans  for  canning  is  indicated  by  September  1  reports  on  con¬ 
dition  and  probable  yields.  This  indicated  production  differs 
very  little  from  that  indicated  on  August  15.  It  is  about  6  per 
cent  less  than  the  1932  production  of  43,760  tons  and  is  55  per 
cent  of  the  5-year  average  (1927-1931)  production  of  75,140 
tons. 

Growing  conditions  during  the  1933  season  have  been  below 
average  in  New  York  and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  with 
long  periods  of  drought  ruining  much  of  the  early  Southern 
crop  and  causing  a  reduction  in  yield  per  acre  in  New  York  of 
31  per  cent  below  the  1932  average  yield  and  27  per  cent  below 
the  5-year  average  yield.  Prospective  yields  per  acre  in  the 
Western  States  are  above  the  5-year  averages.  In  other  areas, 
prospects  are  for  yields  about  equal  to  the  5-year  average  yields. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT — Prospective  production  of  cabbage 
for  kraut,  based  upon  reported  condition  and  probable  yields 
per  acre  on  September  1,  is  45  per  cent  under  the  production  in 
1932,  and  is  50  per  cent  less  than  the  5-year  average  production 
for  the  period  1927-1931.  The  total  indicated  production  is  83,- 
560  tons  compared  with  151,760  tons  produced  in  1932  and  with 
a  5-year  average  of  166,080  tons.  Exceptionally  low  yields  per 
acre  are  indicated  in  all  States  except  Colorado.  Although  rains 
in  August  were  of  some  benefit  to  the  crop  in  New  York,  they 
came  too  late  to  offset  the  damage  suffered  by  the  crop  from 
heat  and  drought  earlier  in  the  season.  In  the  Middle  Western 
areas,  the  crop  has  fared  equally  as  bad  as  New  York  from  lack 
of  moisture  and  excessive  heat. 

The  pack  of  fruits  is  nearing  its  end  and  demand 
is  taking  care  of  the  supply.  Holders  of  contracts  for 
peaches  are  taking  them  in  at  the  minimum  Code 
prices. 

Salmon  is  in  very  strong  position  due  to  shortened 
pack. 

The  oyster  season  nominally  opened  on  September 
1st  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet. 

Other  items  are  reported  in  detail  under  other 
markets. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade" 

Settlement  of  Contracts  Drags  Here — Market  Bullish — Action 
Against  Peach  Canners  Arouses  Interest — Grapefruit  Moved 
Up — Sauerkraut  Strong — Few  Tomato  Offerings 
of  Any  Size — Beans  Hold  Interest. 

New  York,  September  14,  1933. 

ARKET — With  adjustment  of  futures’  con¬ 
tracts,  particularly  peaches,  still  unsettled, 
distributing  circles  hold  that  the  resulting  un¬ 
certainty  is  hampering  trade  activity  and  criticize  the 
Government’s  apparent  tardiness  in  settling  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

PRICES — The  general  undertone  of  the  market 
continues  to  be  extremely  bullish  and  resumption  of 
normal  trading  activities  which  is  looked  for  once  the 
Government  has  settled  the  question  of  the  codes  gov¬ 
erning  various  branches  of  the  distributing  industry, 
will  see  gradually  higher  prices  develop,  according  to 
present  indications. 

In  practically  all  items  a  seller’s  market  continues. 
First  hands,  save  in  isolated  instances,  are  loath  to 
dispose  of  their  packs  at  the  present  time.  With 
higher  prices  certain,  only  the  need  for  ready  cash 
or  for  fulfilling  contracts  is  bringing  out  stocks  at  the 
present  time. 

OBJECTIONS — No  official  answer  to  the  objections 
of  several  local  wholesalers  to  the  request  of  Adminis¬ 
trator  Peek  of  the  A.  A.  A.  that  contracts  signed 
before  the  enactment  of  the  peach  agreement  be  re¬ 
vised  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  minimum  price 
provisions  of  the  agreement  has  been  made  public  as 
yet. 

However,  it  seems  to  trade  circles  that  as  the 
A.  A.  A.  established  price  provisions  in  the  agreement 
it  will  be  forced  to  compel  adherence  to  these  levels. 

LICENSE — The  trade  was  interested  in  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatches  disclosing  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  had  given  the  Calistan  Packing  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Modeste,  Calif.,  until  September  21  to  show 
cause  why  its  license  should  not  be  suspended  or  re¬ 
voked  because  of  alleged  violations  of  the  peach  mar¬ 
keting  agreement. 

The  Secretary’s  order  alleged  that  the  company  was 
canning  peaches  in  excess  of  its  allotment  and  is  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  payments  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  surplus  peaches.  It  was  further  charged  that  the 
company  refused  to  permit  examination  of  its  books 
by  the  California  Cling  Control  Committee  or  by  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FRUITS — Formal  opening  prices  for  California 
and  Northwestern  fruits  and  berries  were  posted  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  by  major  companies.  A  feature  of  the 
lists  was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  major  packers  are 
sold  out  on  the  more  popular  items. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Prices  were  moved  up  by  one  of 
the  major  Florida  packers  with  the  new  schedule  list¬ 
ing  8-ounce  grapefruit  at  STi/^c,  2s  at  $1.15  and  5s  at 
$3.45,  Atlantic  seaboard.  Grapefruit  juice  is  65c  for 
is,  $i.02V^  for  2s  and  $3.30  for  5s,  same  basis. 
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SAUERKRAUT — With  reports  indicating  that  the 
sauerkraut  crop  will  not  be  very  good,  prices  here  are 
strong  with  up-state  factors  holding  21/2S  at  $1.10, 
factory.  Demand  continues  firm,  packers  showing 
little  eagerness  to  ship  out  stocks. 

applesauce — New  pack  New  York  State  apple¬ 
sauce  prices  were  posted  during  the  week  with  the 
schedule  considerably  above  the  levels  prevailing  last 
year.  Packers  are  holding  2s  at  90c  and  10s  at  $4. 

TOMATOES — With  the  pack  cleaning  up  in  the 
Tri-state  area,  prices  in  this  section  are  strong  with 
few  offerings  of  any  size  available.  While  a  nominal 
price  list  is  maintained,  few,  if  any,  packers  have 
any  large  stocks  to  dispose  at  current  levels.  Packers 
who  will  have  a  surplus  above  contracted  needs  are 
showing  little  eagerness  to  move  these  stocks  at  the 
present  time. 

Pacific  Coast  packers  posted  new  pack  California 
standard  2V^s  at  $1.05  and  10s  at  $3.25,  coast. 

TAXES — Increased  production  costs  for  canned 
peaches  will  follow  the  action  of  the  Cling  Peach  Con¬ 
trol  Board  in  assessing  packers  $2.50  a  ton  extra  to 
pay  growers,  thus  making  the  price  $25  a  ton,  peach 
factors  warned  the  trade  here  in  dispatches  from  San 
Francisco. 

SALMON — Disposal  of  old  pack  fancy  salmon  and 
some  off-grade  items  in  this  department  was  i;eported 
in  trade  circles  during  the  past  week  with  prices  for 
this  type  of  merchandise  naturally  under  the  market 
price  for  established  brands  of  new  packed  fancy 
salmon.  However,  the  general  price  list  holds  firm 
despite  the  irregular  appearance  resulting  from  such 
activity. 

PEAS — Of  a  total  pea  pack  of  12,481,008  cases,  all 
sizes,  packed  during  1933,  10,272,305  cases  were  2s, 
according  to  the  survey  released  by  the  foodstuffs 
division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  1932, 
when  the  total  pack  aggregated  10,117,784  cases, 
8,468,389  cases  were  2s. 

Prices  hold  strong  with  many  packers  withdrawn 
from  the  market. 

BEANS — Opinion  in  upstate  packing  circles  over 
the  damage  done  refugee  beans  was  divided  as  factors 
began  packing  with  the  best  estimates  placing  the  pack 
at  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  normal,  according  to 
present  indications. 

jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Contracts  Being  Arranged  as  Objections  Die  Out — Confidence 
Rules — Taking  in  Contracted  Tomatoes  Rapidly — ^Tomato 
Prices  Holding — Corn  Holds  Well — No.  10  Corn  in  Short 
Supply — Peas  May  Clean  Up  Before  Snow  Flies — New  Prices 
on  Applesauce — Peaches  Being  Bought  at  Minimum 
Code  Prices — Pear  Prices  May  Advance. 

Chicago,  September  14,  1933. 

R.  A.  MEETING — On  Friday  evening,  Septem¬ 
ber  8th,  at  the  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club  in 
*  Chicago,  an  interesting  meeting  was  held.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Gordon  Corbaley  of  New  York 


City,  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Massmann  of  the  National  Tea 
Company  of  Chicago.  Over  one  hundred  attended  and 
everyone  went  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  able  to  get  something  worth  while  out  of  it.  The 
object  was  the  formation  of  an  Illinois  group  or  an 
organization  within  this  great  State  to  help  function 
with  the  National  Bureaus  at  Washington. 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^While  the  canned  food  sit¬ 
uation  is  more  or  less  unchanged  from  that  of  the 
report  filed  a  week  ago,  still  there  seems  to  be  enough 
“fire-works”  going  on  all  the  time  to  keep  everyone 
on  his  toes.  Possibly  the  adjustment  of  future  con¬ 
tracts  under  the  N.  R.  A.  is  still  the  leading  issue  but 
as  a  whole,  these  are  being  settled  rapidly  and  with 
far  less  arguments  than  that  of  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  General  conditions  are  sound;  healthy  trading 
prevails;  values  all  along  the  line  are  more  than  firm 
and  confidence  rules. 

TOMATOES — All  who  can,  in  Chicago,  are  taking 
in  their  contract  tomatoes  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  goodly  stock  as  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  pronounced  that  the  total  pack 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  this  year  is  going  to  be  less  than  last 
and,  with  a  cleanup  of  the  carryover,  higher  values 
would  seem  inevitable.  Tomatoes  out  of  Indiana  are 
quoted  quite  sparingly.  Here  and  there  a  few  cars 
were  booked  the  past  couple  of  days  on  the  basis  of: 
No.  2  tin  standards  at  77i/^c,  cannery;  No.  21/^  tin 
standards  at  $1.05,  cannery;  No.  2  tin  extra  standards 
at  8214c,  cannery;  No.  214  tin  extra  standards  at 
$1.10,  cannery.  No  1  tin  tomatoes  seem  to  be  coming 
up  to  the  front  with  more  pronounced  interest  and 
demand.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  higher  range 
now  prevailing  on  No.  2s.  No.  10s  seem  to  be  scarce, 
at  least  offerings  of  the  “gallon”  size  are  limited. 

CORN — Market  is  fairly  well  supported  although 
there  is  not  the  broad  activity  to  it  as  prevailed  in 
early  summer.  Ruling  prices  throughout  the  Middle- 
west  are:  No.  2  tin  standard  at  75c,  cannery;  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard  at  80c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  golden  at  85c,  cannery.  No.  10  tins  are  in 
short  supply  apparently.  Some  of  the  larger  canners 
of  No.  10  tins,  particularly  those  in  central  Illinois 
have  been  hard  hit  by  a  poor  crop.  Then,  too,  from 
September  4th  to  8th,  inclusive,  temperature  ranged 
over  90  and  damage  was  recorded  to  the  late  plantings. 

PEAS — A  sale  was  made  in  this  market  yesterday 
on  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Wisconsin  No.  5  sieve 
sweet  peas  at  $1.15,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery.  There 
has  lately  developed  an  unexpected  demand  for  No.  1 
tin  peas  and  that  size  has  been  found  to  be  as  scarce 
as  No.  2  tins.  It  looks  as  if  Wisconsin  as  well  as  all 
other  pea  producing  sections,  will  clean  up  their  1933 
packing  quite  handily  and  all  before  snow  flies. 

APPLESAUCE — The  new  York  canners  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  this  excellent  food  product  named  opening 
prices  last  week.  These  were:  No.  2  tin  fancy  New 
York  applesauce  95c,  cannery;  No.  10  tin  fancy  New 
York  Applesauce  $4.25,  cannery.  And  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  these  prices  have  been  quoted  by  all  of  the 
prominent  applesauce  canners  of  the  Empire  State. 
These  prices  are  firm  and  subject  only  to  a  discount 
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of  5c  per  dozen  on  No.  2  tins  and  25c  on  No.  10s  on 
straight  carload  orders. 

PEACHES — While  much  ado  has  been  made  about 
the  minimum  code  prices  and  certain  distributors 
appealing  to  the  A.  A.  A.  Administrator,  the  fact 
remains  that  Chicago  is  buying  peaches  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  code  basis.  The  trade  realized  that  the  additional 
assessment  of  $2.50  per  ton  made  on  the  canners, 
affects  materially  the  cost  of  the  raw  fruit  and  that 
this  must  sooner  or  later  be  reflected  in  higher  prices. 
The  thought  is  gaining  that  an  advance  over  minimum 
code  levels  will  soon  occur  and  is  fully  justified. 

PEARS — Additional  business  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  been  recorded  lately;  basis  of  opening 
prices,  i.  e.,  No.  2y.>  choice  Bartletts  at  $1.45.  But 
reports  are  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  obtain  con¬ 
firmation  on  that  basis  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
canners  having  contracted  with  the  growers  basis  $15 
per  ton  have  now  been  forced  to  boost  that  to  $20. 

GREEN  BEANS  AND  WAX  BEANS— Market 
steady  but  limited  trading  going  on.  Some  business 
was  booked  basis  85c,  Wisconsin  cannery,  for  No.  2 
tin  standard  cut  wax.  Owing  to  the  dry  and  extremely 
hot  weather  that  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  suffered 
during  August  and  early  September,  the  pack  of  fancy 
whole  green  and  wax  beans  was  cut,  and  rumor  has 
it  that  some  of  the  largest  canners  are  delivering  but 
a  very  small  percentage  against  their  future  commit¬ 
ments. 

JAPANESE  CRABMEAT — Took  an  advance  last 
Friday  of  75c  a  case  on  No.  1/2  and  $1  per  case  on 
No.  Is.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  No.  1  tin  fancy 
grade. 

BEETS — The  pack  is  late  in  getting  underway  in 
Wisconsin.  Some  canners  in  the  Badger  State  are 
quite  bullish,  one  in  particular  who  says  that  he  is 
going  to  hold  his  No.  2Y>  select  fancy  cut  beets  at 
$1.05,  f.  o.  b.  his  cannery,  and  is  positive  that  before 
the  winter  is  half  over  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  it 
easily.  Meanwhile,  there  are  other  sellers  on  the  basis 
of;  No.  2  fancy  cuts  at  75c,  cannery;  No.  2^0  fancy 
cuts  at  85c,  cannery.' 

PUMPKIN — Market  quite  firm  on  futures.  Spots 
are  cleaned  up  to  the  last  tin.  The  hot  and  dry 
weather  has  hurt  pumpkin  in  southern  Indiana  where 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  production  throughout 
this  district,  is  recorded.  Prices  are  the  same  as  previ¬ 
ously  advised;  No.  2  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  65c, 
cannery;  No.  214  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  771/2^, 
cannery;  No.  10  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  $2.75, 
cannery. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  —  Canners 
throughout  this  district  and  buyers  and  brokers  of 
Chicago  should  take  advantage  of  the  evening  courses 
in  Marketing,  Sales  Administration,  etc.,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Northwestern  University.  Here 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  meetings; 

Salesmanship — Sections  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings,  6  and  8  o’clock.  Opening  session  Septem¬ 
ber  20. 

Sales  Administration — Monday  evenings,  6  to  8 
o’clock.  Opening  session  September  25. 


Sales  Promotion — Friday  evenings,  6  to  8  o’clock. 
Opening  session  September  22. 

EDITORIAL  OF  SEPTEMBER  4th— Your  Chicago 
friends,  Mr.  Editor,  wish  to  particularly  congratulate 
you  on  that  editorial  that  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
September  4th.  It  is  called  to  attention  in  this  report 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  who  did  not 
see  it  will,  with  this  reminder,  look  up  the  issue  and 
read  it  with  care.  That  it  voices  the  sentiment  of  all 
the  better  merchants  in  the  Chicago  district  cannot 
be  denied. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Industry  Handicapped  by  Labor  Troubles,  Many  Can¬ 
neries  Idle — Readjustment  Slowing  Down  Demand — Oyster 
Dredging  Encountering  Strict  Laws — Weather 
Too  Warm  for  Oyster  Sales. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  14,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  as  nicely  as  can  be  expected  under  the 
present  conditions  and  this  year,  like  last  year, 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  out  of  the  picture  in  the  sea  food  can¬ 
ning  game  on  account  of  labor  troubles. 

Last  year  the  Biloxi  factories  remained  closed  for 
nine  weeks,  durnig  the  best  part  of  the  packing  season, 
due  to  the  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  and  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  canneries  have  been  idle  already  three  weeks 
on  account  of  the  strike  of  the  shrimp  pickers,  with  no 
indication  of  an  early  settlement;  so  Biloxi  that  once 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  sea  food  canning 
towns  in  the  South  and  has  the  greatest  number  of  sea 
food  factories,  is  fast  losing  its  prestige  on  account  of 
labor  troubles.  Practically  the  same  boats  that  fish 
shrimp,  also  tong  and  dredge  oysters,  and  the  labor 
that  picks  shrimp,  also  shucks  oysters  for  the  factories, 
therefore  a  dispute  of  this  kind  that  involves  the  fish¬ 
ermen,  pickers  and  factory  operators,  naturally  ties  up 
both  branches  of  the  canning  game  and  as  Biloxi  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  canning  business  for  its  support, 
it  will  not  take  many  more  years  like  last  year  to  break 
up  the  sea  food  canning  industry  in  Biloxi  altogether 
and  the  operators  will  be  forced  to  move  their  plants  to 
other  states  if  they  want  to  continue  in  business. 

Regardless  of  which  side  is  right  or  wrong  in  the 
matter,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  for  things  to  be  as  bad  as  they  are  in 
Biloxi  and  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  factory  opera¬ 
tors,  the  labor  or  both,  it  should  be  corrected  and  stay 
corrected,  otherwise  the  sea  food  canning  industry  in 
Biloxi  will  be  wiped  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  looks  like  that  the  sea  food 
canning  game  in  Biloxi  is  doomed  to  go,  because  in 
late  years  Louisiana  has  been  trying  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  factory  operators  to  move  their  plants 
to  Louisiana.  In  other  words,  Louisiana  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  build  up  its  sea  food  packing  business  by  passing 
laws  prohibiting  the  taking  of  sea  foods  out  of  the 
State  for  canning  purpose. 
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The  packers  of  Biloxi  have  fought  these  laws  through 
the  courts,  because  they  get  the  bulk  of  the  raw 
material  from  Louisiana  waters. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Biloxi  packers  carried  their 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  this  court  ruled  that 
the  conservation  law  of  Louisiana,  prohibiting  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  sea  foods  out  of  the  State  for  canning  purpose 
was  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  con¬ 
servative  measure  as  long  as  it  allowed  sea  foods  to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  state  raw  for  other  purposes,  as  also 
canned,  hence  Biloxi  won  a  hard  fought  legal  battle 
with  Louisiana. 

Failing  in  this,  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  imposed  a  regulation  compelling  all  out-of-State 
boats  fishing  in  Louisiana  waters  to  call  at  a  desig¬ 
nated  port  of  entry  in  Louisiana,  unload  their  cargo, 
weigh  it  or  measure  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  pay  the 
taxes,  then  reload  the  cargo  and  proceed  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  out  of  the  State. 

These  requirements  imposed  by  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  made  it  impossible  to  take  sea 
foods  out  of  the  State,  because  the  expense  of  the 
extra  handling  and  delay  made  it  utterly  impracticable 
to  conform  with  the  regulations. 

However,  for  the  past  two  years,  the  Louisiana  Com¬ 
mission  has  seen  fit  to  modify  these  requirements  and 
they  established  an  office  in  Biloxi  with  a  Louisiana 
deputy  commissioner  in  charge  to  collect  the  tax  on 
the  cargo  of  shrimp  and  oysters  brought  out  of  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Nevertheless,  the  original  regulations  have  never 
been  repealed  and  they  are  subject  to  enforcement  at 
any  time  and  if  they  do,  it  will  shut  out  Biloxi  canners 
from  Louisiana  waters. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  has  slowed  down, 
but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  pick  up  again  when  the 
different  codes  get  into  operation. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1  to  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  No.  1,  wet  or  dry  packed,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — With  the  opening  of  the  oyster  season 
in  Alabama,  I.  T.  Quinn,  Commissioner  of  Game  and 
fisheries  in  this  State  has  designated  certain  areas 
which  may  be  dredged  for  oysters  between  September 
1  and  May  15.  This  dredging  privilege  in  Alabama 
waters  was  obtained  under  terms  of  a  special  act  of  the 
last  special  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  area  above  mentioned  includes  all  bottoms  in 
waters  north  of  a  line  extending  from  No.  2  beacon 
in  Mobile  Bay  to  the  Mobile  channel,  according  to  a 
letter  received  by  Captain  W.  E.  Akridge  of  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Ala.,  chief  oyster  inspector.  Thus  boats  may 
dredge  in  Cedar  Point  reef.  Kings  Reef,  Buoy  reef. 
White  House  reef  and  Fowl  River  reef,  all  of  which 
are  in  Mobile  County. 

The  Commissioner  calls  the  attention  to  boatmen 
that  all  persons  using  dredges  as  provided  by  law  must 
conform  strictly  to  the  law. 

Failure  or  refusal  to  do  this  requires  that  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  game  and  fisheries  in  addition  to  the 
courts  imposing  a  fine  for  such  violation  must  cancel 
the  dredging  license,  which  can  not  be  renewed  for  a 
period  of  12  months  from  the  date  of  cancellation. 


Commissioner  Quinn  has  directed  Captain  Akridge 
and  his  assistants  to  closely  supervise  the  dredging  of 
these  areas  and  prevent  depletion  of  stock  for  replen¬ 
ishing  the  bottoms. 

The  weather  continues  hot  and  there  is  no  sale  for 
fresh  oysters  in  this  section. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By "BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Situation  Quieting  Down — Prices  Mounting — Allocation  Set¬ 
tled — Asparagus  Pack  Larger  Than  Last  Year’s — Tomato 
Holdings  About  Cone — Spinach  Prices  Moving  Up — Apricots 
in  Steady  Demand — Pears  in  Better  Condition — 

Salmon  in  Strong  Position. 

San  Francisco,  September  14,  1933. 

UIETING  DOWN — The  canned  fruit  situation 
is  commencing  to  become  stabilized,  following 
an  exceedingly  hectic  period,  and  opening  lists 
are  making  an  appearance.  Within  a  few  days  virtu¬ 
ally  all  packers  will  have  brought  out  lists  and  sales 
departments  will  be  able  to  go  after  business  un¬ 
hampered  by  reservations  and  restrictions  which  have 
been  so  much  in  evidence  in  recent  months.  Prices  are 
very  firm  and  in  some  lines  on  which  the  pack  is 
proving  light  there  is  a  steady  upward  trend.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  apricots  and  pears.  Peaches 
are  largely  on  the  minimum  basis  allowed  under  the 
agreement  with  the  Government,  so  there  is  but  one 
direction  in  which  prices  can  travel  on  this  fruit. 

ALLOCATION  —  Controversy  over  allocation  of 
cling  peaches  to  California  canners  was  settled  during 
the  week  when  Dr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  chief  of  the  special 
crop  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration,  announced  changes  affecting  fifteen  canners 
and  about  300,000  cases.  The  changes  came  as  the 
result  of  protests  by  eighteen  canners  out  of  fifty-six. 
The  revised  allocations  are  final  and  the  only  recourse 
of  dissatisfied  canners  is  now  to  the  courts.  Every 
increase  granted  a  canner  meant  the  cut  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  another,  the  10,000,000  case  limit  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  being  unchanged.  Brice 
Mace,  regional  representative  of  the  licensing  and  en¬ 
forcement  section  of  the  A.  A.  A,  has  been  notified  of 
the  final  allotments  and  has  been  advised  to  enforce 
the  peach  agreement  100  per  cent.  Violators  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revocation  of  licenses  and  maximum  fines  of 
$1,000  a  day  may  be  imposed  for  infractions  of  the 
agreement.  Upon  completing  the  revised  pack  schedule 
Dr.  Tolley  left  for  Washington  by  airplane. 

ASPARAGUS — Figures  have  been  released  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California  placing  the  1933  pack 
of  asparagus  at  2,134,943  cases.  This  is  more  than 
a  half  million  cases  less  than  the  record  pack  of  1929, 
but  is  about  eight  hundred  thousand  cases  more  than 
was  packed  in  1932,  when  every  effort  was  put  forth 
to  hold  the  output  down.  This  year  a  curtailment  plan 
was  proposed  but  was  abandoned  when  the  season 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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A.  C.  M.  A.  CONVENTION  FAVORS  MARKUP  PROVISION 
IN  MASTER  GROCERY  CODE 

Meeting  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  went 
on  record  last  week  as  favoring  the  retention  of  the  markup 
provision  in  the  master  code  for  the  grocery  industry  which  has 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  officials  of  the  A.  A.  A.  as  yet  and 
favored  immediate  adoption  of  the  code. 

Representatives  of  the  distributing  trade  speaking  before  the 
A.  G.  M.  A.  contended  that  without  the  protection  of  the  markup 
clause  and  the  master  code  in  general,  “the  entire  structure  of 
the  distributing  business  would  be  broken  down.” 

With  accounts  receivable  mounting  daily  and  a  33  1-3  per  cent 
increase  in  operating  expenses  due  to  the  added  wages  and  less¬ 
ened  hours  necessary  under  the  N.  R.  A.  movement,  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  in  the  immediate  future,  distributors  “will  be 
forced  to  either  go  out  of  business  or  revert  to  the  most  vicious 
forms  of  price  cutting  to  remain  in  business,”  the  A.  G.  M.  A. 
was  told  as  their  representatives  complained  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  clearing  up  the 
situation. 

The  association  passed  a  resolution  approving  the  master  code 
and  pointing  out  the  increased  cost  to  distributors  under  the 
government’s  recovery  program,  as  follows: 

“WHEREAS  under  conditions  now  existing  there  is  now 
a  surplus  production  of  food  commodities  and  that  under 
such  conditions  unrestricted  price  competition  in  the  field 
of  grocery  distribution  tends  to  demoralize  the  industry  and 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  two  recovery  acts  by  the  undue 
depression  of  prices  not  only  in  the  field  of  distribution 
but  back  through  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers; 

“And,  whereas,  such  price  depression  impairs  and  limits 
the  ability  of  both  manufacturers  and  distributors  hand¬ 
ling  many  thousands  of  workers; 

“Now,  there  be  it  resolved  by  this  association  that  it  is 
our  deep  conviction  that  there  should  be  in  the  code  for 
fair  competition  in  the  industry  a  provision  requiring  dis¬ 
tributors  of  grocery  products  to  resell  their  merchandise  at 
not  less  than  a  definite  markup  above  the  cost  price  of  such 
merchandise ; 

“And,  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  code  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  this  association  in  the  matter  of  the  said  master 
code  is  instructed  to  make  every  reasonable  and  proper 
effort  to  secure  the  adoption  and  approval  of  the  master 
code  as  prepared  by  the  joint  committee  of  manufacturers, 
brokers  and  distributors.” 


CANNED  FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN 
1932  SHARPLY  ABOVE  FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGE 

PRODUCTION  of  canned  foods  in  Great  Britain  during  1932 
totaled  nine  and  one-half  million  cases,  compared  with  an 
average  of  seven  and  a  half  million  cases  for  the  five  preceding 
years,  according  to  a  recent  report  on  canning  and  canned  foods 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  released  by  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  in  London. 

Sources  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  English  canning  trade 
prophesy  that  this  total  will  be  exceeded  in  the  current  year  as 
the  industry  continues  its  expansion.  From  an  industry  of 
little  importance  even  in  the  home  market,  under  the  stimulus 
of  increased  demand  for  English  packed  canned  foods  following 
the  “Buy  Britain”  campaigns,  the  English  canning  industry  is 
rapidly  assuming  a  position  of  more  importance  in  the  Empire’s 
food  plans. 

The  industry  grew  considerably  during  1932  with  the  report 
disclosing  that  no  less  than  72  factories  were  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  close  of  the  year,  com¬ 


pared  with  59  in  the  previous  year  while  canneries  in  Scotland 
increased  from  five  to  seven  during  the  twelve  month  period. 

“While  there  is  no  data  showing  the  extent  to  which  existing 
canneries  were  expanded  during  the  year  under  review,”  the 
survey  continued,  “these  extensions  are  known  to  have  been 
considerable.  Experts  have  estimated  that  the  total  increase 
in  production  capacity  during  1932  was  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
— and  this  at  a  time  when  world  purchasing  power  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb.” 

With  the  major  packs  in  England  and  Wales  still  peas  and 
baked  beans,  expansion  of  canning  of  other  vegetables  and 
fruits  became  more  noticeable  during  1932.  A  complete  list  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  now  being  canned  discloses  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  a  choice  of  a  fairly  complete  list  of  these  items. 

While  the  report  said  that  “with  so  rapidly  an  expanding 
industry  as  canning,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  quality 
might  be  sacrificed  for  quantity,”  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
risk  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  in  the  English  canning  indus¬ 
try  with  52,  including  all  major  canners,  of  the  72  canners 
operating  in  England  and  Wales,  registered  packers  under  the 
National  Mark. 

Continuing,  the  survey  said  that  “a  number  of  new  factories 
were  erected  and  several  existing  factories  were  extended  during 
1932  by  National  Mark  canners,  and  it  is  also  significant  that 
practically  all  new  canners,  some  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
enrolled  in  the  National  Mark  plan.” 

The  National  Mark  movement,  which  ensures  a  standardized 
product,  is  still  expanding  and  the  report  pointed  out  “with  a 
view  to  securing  more  uniformity  in  National  Mark  packs,  defi¬ 
nite  standards  as  regards  size  of  fruits,  syrup  strengths,  and 
weight  of  fruit  in  cans  are  being  prescribed. 

“During  the  1933  season  authorized  canners  will  be  expected 
to  adopt  these  standards  so  far  as  possible,  and  samples  will  be 
examined  and  judged  on  this  new  basis.  It  is  intended  that 
these  standards,  amended  if  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  the  1933  season,  shall  become  statutory  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  end  of  the  season.” 

The  American  canner  will  recognize  the  similarity  of  this 
move  with  the  recently  enacted  food  laws  establishing  standards 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  in  the  United  States. 

Difficulty  of  canners  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  disclosed  in  the  report  which  pointed  out 
that  “the  main  problems  at  present  confronting  the  industry  in 
this  country  (Great  Britain)  are  those  of  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  and  of  achieving 
a  greater  degree  of  unity  in  the  marketing  policy  to  keep  pace 
with  demand.” 

Canning  factors  in  Great  Britain  have  previously  made  public 
complaints  about  this  matter  with  informed  trade  circles  holding 
that  farmers  need  to  be  educated  to  the  advisability  of  taking 
advantage  of  home  markets  instead  of  seeking  Government  aid 
and  protection  in  markets  that  are  not  logically  theirs.  Some 
adjustment  of  this  problem,  if  not  made  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  with  the  canners,  will  be  forced  through  financial  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  farmers,  it  is  believed. 

A  fact  extremely  interesting  to  American  canners  is  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  canned  produce  imported  in  1932  from 
Empire  sources  shown  by  the  report.  In  1932  the  supplies  of 
canned  fruits  imported  Empire  countries  advanced  35  per  cent 
to  1,250,000  cwts.,  compared  with  920,000  cwts.  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  canned  pineapple  imported  during 
1932  came  from  Empire  sources,  of  which  93  per  cent  came  from 
British  Malaya,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent.  Australian  imports 
to  Great  Britain  during  1932  spurted  to  10,600  cwts.  from  1,600 
cwts.  in  1931. 
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However,  while  the  British  canning  industry  is  growing,  it  is 
still  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  canned  fruit,  the  report 
pointed  out.  In  1932,  record  figures  were  again  established  with 
more  than  6,000,000  cwts.,  peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  pine¬ 
apple  accounting  for  five-sixths  of  this  amount.  Canned  fruit 
salad  makes  up  the  balance  of  the  imported  fruits. 

J/i 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

proved  such  a  late  one  and  a  record  pack  was  seen 
out  of  the  question.  However,  the  pack  proved  larger 
than  was  expected  and  probably  larger  than  was 
desired.  New  interests  entering  the  field  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  showing.  A  feature  of  the  pack 
was  the  quantities  put  up  in  round  tins  in  styles  to 
be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Grading  standards 
were  by  no  means  neglected,  but  less  attention  was 
paid  the  fancy  grades.  The  all-green  article,  which 
has  been  gaining  in  popularity  of  late,  accounted  for 
612,711  cases,  or  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  pack.  Prices  are  being  firmly  maintained,  despite 
the  size  of  the  pack,  opening  quotations  having  been 
on  a  low  basis. 

TOMATOES — California  canned  tomatoes  of  the 
1932  pack  are  just  about  out  of  the  market  and  prices 
on  the  small  holdings  that  can  be  located  have  been 
changing  rapidly  of  late.  The  acreage  in  this  State 
has  been  cut  down  this  year  and  the  crop  is  not  in  the 
best  of  condition,  owing  to  drought  conditions,  so  that 
the  pack  to  be  made  this  year  will  necessarily  be  a 
limited  one.  This  places  tomatoes  in  a  very  firm  situa¬ 
tion,  particularly  since  the  Eastern  crop  has  suffered 
loss  from  storm.  Some  new  pack  tomatoes  are  now 
available  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  deliveries 
can  be  under  way  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

SPINACH — Spinach  prices,  which  some  packers 
have  felt  all  along  were  too  low,  are  moving  upward 
and  a  general  revision  would  cause  no  surprise.  It  is 
unlikely  that  stocks  on  hand  will  care  for  the  demand 
until  next  spring  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a  fall  pack  to  meet  the  situation. 

APRICOTS — A  steady  business  has  been  done  on 
canned  apricots  of  late  and  some  packers  are  already 
sold  up.  Advances  have  been  made  throughout  the 
whole  list  and  some  further  adjustments  are  expected 
following  the  formal  naming  of  prices  by  one  or  two 
of  the  large  operators.  Some  packers  are  quoting  No. 
214  choice  at  $1.60,  with  peeled  thirty  cents  higher. 
Standards  in  this  size  are  quite  generally  quoted  at 
$1.25. 

PEARS — Canned  pears  are  getting  in  much  better 
shape  as  the  packing  season  gets  under  way  and  the 
market  is  quite  firm,  with  considerable  business  being 
booked.  The  carryover  has  been  reduced  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  and  the  outlook  is  for  a 
pack  below  early  estimates.  The  fresh  fruit  markets 
have  been  taking  care  of  more  pears  than  was  expected 
and  prices  are  better  than  seemed  likely,  so  that  can- 
ners  have  not  had  many  distress  offerings  to  care  for. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  is  in  very 
good  shape  and  all  fear  of  over-production  is  about  at 
an  end.  The  packing  of  Alaska  reds  has  come  to  a 


close  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  output  has  already 
been  booked  at  opening  prices,  which  range  from  $1.65 
to  $1.75,  depending  on  packer  and  quality.  The  pack 
of  pinks  and  chums  to  date  is  short  and  the  market 
for  these  is  firm.  Consumption  of  pink  and  chum  sal¬ 
mon  in  recent  months  has  been  surprisingly  heavy 
and  the  new  season  opened  with  almost  no  carryover. 
On  July  1,  1932,  there  were  more  than  a  million  cases 
of  pinks  unsold,  and  more  than  87,000  cases  of  chums, 
while  on  the  corresponding  date  this  year  the  unsold 
holdings  of  pinks  amounted  to  but  51,600  cases  and 
that  of  chums  was  but  874  cases.  A  feature  of  the 
business  booked  this  fall  has  been  the  insistence  on 
the  part  of  buyers  for  early  deliveries  and  in  some 
instances  the  fish  has  passed  almost  directly  from 
cannery  vessel  to  freighter  or  freight  car. 

PROTESTING  TAX — Retail  trade  groups  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  up  in  arms  against  the  proposal  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  that  the  retail  sales  tax 
of  21/^  per  cent  be  included  in  the  sales  price.  Origi¬ 
nally,  the  State  Board  was  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
plan  but  now  seems  anxious  that  it  be  adopted  to 
lessen  public  criticism  directed  against  public  officials. 

Retailers  deny  that  the  practice  of  concealing  the 
State  sales  tax  in  the  prices  of  articles  is  becoming 
general  and  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  decision 
that  the  tax  collected  from  customers  shall  be  shown 
separately  from  the  price  of  the  goods.  They  hold  that 
concealment  of  the  tax  is  contrary  to  established  tax 
principles  and  that  taxpayers  have  the  right  to  know 
how  much  tax  they  are  paying.  Concealment  in  “one 
price,”  they  say,  would  result  in  unfair  competition 
on  the  part  of  some  and  in  other  instances  would  be 
made  a  means  of  profiteering.  Grocers  point  out  that 
•  if  the  tax  is  to  be  concealed  in  the  price  of  an  article, 
a  can  of  corn,  for  example,  selling  at  15  cents,  would 
have  to  be  priced  at  16  cents.  If  three  cans  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  time  under  the  tax  concealment  plan  the 
customer  would  pay  48  cents.  If  the  tax  is  paid  sepa¬ 
rately  but  46  cents  is  paid,  since  the  rate  is  one  cent 
on  purchases  from  14  cents  to  59  cents  in  value. 

JC  JK 

VALVE  AND  FITTINGS  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY  CODE 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  was  made  by  the  NR  A  of  pub- 

/■A  lie  hearings  on  Monday,  September  18,  at  the 
/  \  Willard  Hotel,  on  the  code  of  fair  competition 

for  the  valve  and  fittings  manufacturing  industry,  filed 
by  the  Valve  and  Fittings  Institute,  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  94  per  cent  of  the  industry. 

The  code  provides  for  a  maximum  work  week  of  40 
hours  except  in  emergencies  and  exclusive  of  executives 
and  those  in  technical  capacities  receiving  more  than 
$35  a  week,  with  time  and  one-third  for  overtime.  It 
also  provides  a  minimum  wage  of  $15  a  week  in  cities 
of  500,000  population,  scaled  down  to  $12  a  week  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,500  population,  provided  that  office 
boys  and  girls  and  learners  shall  receive  not  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  minimum.  The  minimum  rate  for 
factory  workers  and  similar  classifications  is  40  cents 
an  hour  unless  the  rate  was  lower  on  July  15,  1929, 
and  in  no  event  less  than  30  cents  an  hour. 
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Prices  gnven  represent  the  lowest  fi^re  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  $Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No,  .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2i/^ .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2V> .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2*/^ .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  fq .  1-00 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BBANSt 

16  . . IT'/j . 

No.  2  Ms  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BBAN8« 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77Vi . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  lo .  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72',:; . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3..50  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  C.26  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 05  . 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole.  No.  21/2 .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut,  No.  2V2 . 85  . . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 96  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ..... 

No.  10  .  4.26  .... 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  .... 

No.  10  .  _.. 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Pois...... . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.30 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 


PUMPKIN* 
Standard,  No.  2V^. 
No.  8  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContlMod 

Balto.  N.T. 

BAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2'(.  .  1.20  tl.lO 

No.  3  1 . 

No.  10  .  3.15 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2^!  .  1.15  1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  tl.l6 

Standard,  No.  10....* .  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 90  . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Idmas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  21/5  . 85  .80 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1, 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard  No.  1 . 67'/5 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.80 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  1.20 

No.  10  .  4.25  *3.75 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.00  . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1.  Whole  Stock . 50  .47 ’/5 


No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  .45 

Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— CotiUiiMA 


PEACHES* 


BalU.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  2i/>,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.35 

Choice,  No,  2'/>.  Y,  C .  1.60  1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2i/>,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.26  . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2i/5 .  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2*/5 .  1.80  tl.65 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.50 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2 .  tl.40 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26  *4.35 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  priceo,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.80  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  il . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water.  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  2.26  2.35 

No.  lOs  . 9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory... 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


1.10 

1.10 


2.60 

1.50 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . . . . 

Michigan.  No.  in . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2V‘ .  1.40  tl.30 

Choice,  No.  2V5 .  1.55  *1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLI'ERERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  ZVi . . . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vi.... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10......— _ ...................... 


4.25 


6.50  *6.50 


6.00  . 

.  1.70 

.  1.86 

.  2.00 


.60  .60 
1.20  1.16 
3.50  3.45 

.62>/j  .66 

1.06  1.02'/, 
3.50  3.30 

.90  . 

4.00  . 

1.40  . 

.  *1.75 

1.60  *1.66 
-  *4.66 


OYSTERS* 
Standards,  4  ot. 


5  oz . 85  .90 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  1.90 


Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  '-4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


1.76  *1.76 


1.22Vi*1.20 

.70  . 

3.26  . 

.86  . 


SARDINESd  (Domestic),  por  case 

V4  Oil,  keyless . 

V4  Oil,  keys . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

V4  Oil,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless..: . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White.  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  Vi* . 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ _ 


Yellow,  %a,  Faney..,. 
Yellows,  ^s,  ~ 
Yellow,  Is 


Fancy.. 


1.17Vi*1.16 

1.22Vi . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.50 

*2.60 

2.90 

*2.90 

3.25 

*3.16 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.35 

*2.40 

3.00 

3.00 

1 

7.S0 

18.86 

— 

'slee 

6.00 

9.00 

4.86 

. 

IM 

_ 

18.81 

Sepl  lumber  18, 1933 


THE  CAN  N INC  TRADE 


MR.  CANNER: 

During  the  ‘‘Peak  of 
the  Canning  Seasons” 
we  are  prepared  to  give 
you  24  hours  service 
in  the  delivery  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and 
supplies,  or  special 
machine  shop  work. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.  JNC 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers — 

Canning  Machinery 
Canners*  Supplies 

Phones:  Plaza  1987,  1988,  1989 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  2utclitional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Lansing  B.  Warner^  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


180  Acres  of  Purebred  Peas  on  our  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

Through  many  years  of  intensive  effort  we  have  developed 
pure  line  strains  of  Peas  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
exacting  requirements  of  Canners.  Continuous  breeding  is  required 
not  only  for  producing  new  types  but  likewise  for  maintaining  and 
improving  existing  varieties.  These  superior  stocks  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  expert  personnel  are  at  your  service. 

ASSOCIATED  seeds  are  known  and  used  extensively  throughout 
the  canning  industry. 

STEADFAST  STANDARDS  OF  QUALITV  FOR  76  YEARS. 

Aaaonat^b  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nfui  il^atipn.  fflottnprtimt 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  Foundation  oF 

QUALITY  PRODUCT  IN  THE  CAN 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


